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OTHING of importance has happened during 
the past week on any European battlefield, 
and nothing seems very likely to happen. In 

all probability we have to look forward now to several 
weeks of more or less complete stagnation. Without an 
overwhelming superiority—which neither side at present 
possesses at any point—it is almost impossible for a 
successful offensive movement to be organised and 
carried out in the sort of weather which now prevails. 
A prolonged frost would alter the conditions and facili- 
tate movement, but in the Western field at all events 
there is no particular reason for expecting that a pro- 
longed frost will occur. Lord Kitchener is reported to 
have remarked the other day that he did not know when 
the war would end, but that it would begin in May. 
Substitute March for May, and the statement is probably 
nearer the truth than any statement that a man in Lord 
Kitchener’s position is likely to make. In Poland, 
however, when the frost begins there may well be an 
important winter campaign, in which the Russians should 
be seen to greater advantage than in the fighting of the 
past six weeks. For not only are the Russian rank and 
file far better qualified individually than the Germans to 
endure the temperatures of mid-winter in the open air, 
but with the roads once more fit for use the Grand Duke 
will regain some of that mobility by the lack of which 
his strategy has been so severely handicapped. The 
Germans have certainly been reaping the full value of 
their strategic railways hitherto, but their moment of 
greatest advantage in this respect has probably passed 
—without any decisive or even striking achievement. 
* * 3% 


Ever since the beginning of the war rumours and 
conjectures have been rife as to the likelihood of this 





or that neutral country deciding to take an active part 
in the struggle. This week, at last, has provided some- 
thing like definite grounds for the expectation that one 
such country, Roumania, will quite soon be fighting on 
the side of the Allies. The Russian advance in Bukovina 
has made it impossible for Roumania to delay her 
decision ; if she intends to come in at all it is obvious 
that she must come in before the territory which she 
claims from Austria is occupied by the armies of another 
Power. A year ago it would have been almost impos- 
sible to believe that Great Britain could ever be so much 
interested as she now is in securing the military co- 
operation of a single Balkan State. But Roumania is 
able to put an army of at least 600,000 first-class troops 
into the field ; moreover, her entry will have the great 
advantage of bridging the gap between Russia and 
Serbia and making possible concerted action against 
Austria from the east and south as well as from the 
north. The German General Staff might be willing to 
see Hungary overrun, but Austria—if the Dual Monarchy 
is to continue to exist—will be obliged to do her utmost 
to prevent it, and that should mean that she will have 
to withdraw a large number of troops from Western 
Galicia, where even now she is barely able to stem the 
Russian tide. Germany in that case will be faced with 
the alternative either of allowing Cracow to fall, and 
Silesia as a consequence to be invaded, or else of finding 
fresh troops to take the place of the Austrians in the 
region of the Upper Vistula. In short, if Roumania 
brings in 600,000 men the German lines either in Poland 
or in France and Belgium will have to be weakened to 
an almost exactly equivalent extent. 
* * * 

Sir Edward Grey’s preliminary reply to the American 
note has not been particularly well received. “ Its 
friendly and conciliatory tone is recognised,” and so on, 
but ——; in short, the American public finds in it no 
promise of those concrete concessions which it had 
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looked for. The publicity which has been given to the 
negotiations is undoubtedly the most troublesome factor 
in the situation—and a factor for which our Foreign 
Office, by the way, is not responsible. America in its 
dealings with other nations has always, like Germany, 
been inclined to err somewhat on the side of truculence, 
not so much because it actually intends to be truculent as 
because, being (like Germany again) comparatively a 
new comer amongst the Great Powers, it has never felt 
quite sure of being accorded that respect which it feels 
to be its due. This tendency has unfortunately been 
reinforced during the past few months by the frantic 
appeals for the “* moral support ” of America which have 
been made by a number of British writers and which have 
naturally given the American public an exaggerated 
idea of the importance which we attach to their good 
will. It is true that we desire their good will, but it is 
not true that we regard it as in any way a decisive 
factor in the struggle. A great many Americans, as 
the Washington correspondent of the Morning Post 
recently put it, are “ convinced that we cannot afford 
to displease the United States or to resist any demands 
it may make.’ Consequently, they are disappointed 
to find that Sir Edward Grey has not given way to 
Dr. Wilson at once. It is unfortunate that this false 
situation should have arisen, but it is not the Americans 
who are primarily to blame for it. 
aK 3 % 

Mr. Roosevelt has contributed to the New York 
Independent a remarkable article on the duty of the 
United States in relation to the maintenance of inter- 
national law. ‘“ Either The Hague Conventions,” he 
writes, “‘ meant something or else they meant nothing. 
If in the event of their violation none of the signatory 
Powers were even to protest, then of course they meant 
nothing ; and it was an act of unspeakable silliness to 
enter into them. If, on the other hand, they meant 
anything whatsoever, it was the duty of the United 
States as the most powerful, or at least the richest and 
most populous, neutral nation to take action for up- 
holding them. . . . I authorised the signature of the 
United States to these Conventions . . . on the theory, 
and with the belief that the United States intended to 
live up to its obligations, and that our people understood 
that living up to solemn obligations, like any other 
serious performance of duty, meant willingness to make 
effort and to incur risk. If I had for one moment 
supposed that signing these Hague Conventions meant 
literally nothing beyond the expression of a pious wish, 
which any Power was at liberty to disregard with im- 
punity in accordance with the dictation of self-interest, 
I would certainly not have permitted the United States 
to be a party to such a mischievous farce.”” When one 
considers the present condition of Belgium, whose 
neutrality was of course nominally protected by The 
Hague Conventions as well as by special treaty, ‘“‘ mis- 
chievous farce ’’ certainly does not seem to be at all too 
strong an expression. 

# * i 

The so-called International Conference of the Socialist 

and Labour Parties of the “ really neutral” nations, 


which is announced to assemble on Sunday at Copen- 
hagen, will meet, unfortunately, under a cloud of 


suspicion. It is professedly summoned by the leaders 
of the Socialist Parties in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
in consultation with Herr Troelstra, the leader of the 
Dutch Socialist Parliamentary Group, who has admit- 
tedly himself been in consultation with the German 
Social Democratic Party on the subject. Only the 
Socialist Parties of Holland, the United States and 
Switzerland have been invited by the Scandinavians 
to send delegates; and apparently none are coming 
from Switzerland. The Conference, which is to meet in 
private, will consist, in fact, only of the Scandinavian 
delegates, with some from Holland. The Socialist 
Party of America had, in the first instance, appointed 
Mr. Morris Hillquit as their delegate to the Conference, 
and had “ instructed ” him as to certain resolutions that 
he was to move; but it has now decided not to take 
part in the gathering, on the ground that no real efforts 
have been made to ensure its representative character. 
Some neutral nations, it appears, have declined to send 
delegates, and others have not been invited at all. 

The object of this “ International Socialist Congress ” 
is stated to be, not to judge the past action of either 
Governments or Socialists in the belligerent countries, 
but to try to create a public opinion in favour of an imme- 
diate laying down of arms—leaving Germany in posses- 
sion of nearly all Belgium ; the abandonment of all claims 
to indemnities—even for reinstatement of the ravaged 
territories; no alteration of existing Government 
boundaries—without specifying whether this means 
the boundaries in July or those to-day ; and the begin- 
ning of universal disarmament by some process left 
undefined. We have some hopes that the delegates 
will have more discretion than those leaders who have 
engineered this equivocal Conference, and that they 
will refuse to publish any manifesto purporting to com- 
mit the International Socialist Movement to a premature 
decision. Belgian Socialists passionately ask if they 
are now to be sacrificed by their own comrades. Is the 
project a ballon d’ essai floated from Berlin ? 

3K aK a 

Though the war has diverted all popular attention 
from Mexico, it is worth keeping an eye on, in view of 
the many international issues connected with it. Affairs 
within the country go at present from bad to worse. 
The “ Constitutionalist ’’ leaders are fighting a peculiarly 
bloody civil war against one another; Zapata, the 
savage leader of the Morelos jacquerie, holds the capital ; 
and both there and at Chihuahua “ executions ”’ are 
taking place in scores—‘ from 50 to 75 a day,” say 
well-informed American papers. Perhaps as the view 
of Dr. Wilson’s Mexican policy, which was expressed 
in these columns last year, did not please all our readers 
at the time, we may be pardoned for pointing out how 
completely events have confirmed it. Dr. Wilson acted 
as if the one obstacle to peace and constitutionalism 
in Mexico was the personality of the then President, 
Huerta. Eliminate Huerta, he said in effect, and the 
rest follows. Our view was that it would do anything 
but follow. Huerta was certainly no saint and no 
constitutionalist, although in point of fact his claim to 
the Presidency was perfectly constitutional in form, 
and no Mexican President’s has ever been constitutional 
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in anything else. But the one feature which seriously 
distinguished him from his equally villainous rivals was 
that he had shown himself capable, apart from American 
opposition (official and unofficial), of maintaining more 
or less civilised order; and no other Mexican capable 
of maintaining it was in sight. The difficulty, as it 
seemed to us, was not to “ eliminate” him, but to 
replace his régime by any régime that was not altogether 
worse ; and unless Dr. Wilson were prepared to under- 
take the latter task, he ought not to have carried through 
the former. Now that the expected has happened, and 
his intervention has precipitated the bloody chaos which 
it was bound to precipitate, he quietly disclaims all 
further responsibility. In his last speech, at Indiana- 
polis, he was content to observe that if European nations 
had the right to spill blood to settle their affairs, the 
Mexicans had the same right, and he was not going 
to deprive them of it. Had he always taken this laissez- 
faire attitude towards Mexico, no fault could be found ; 
but rashness in incurring a heavy responsibility is not 
made more admirable by cynicism in repudiating it. 
* * * 

A correspondent in Ireland writes : We had a glimpse 
of the tangle in Irish affairs during the debates in the 
House of Lords and from Mr. William O’Brien’s latest 
manifesto. No one is a penny the worse at present ; 
still, when the war is over there will be a difficult task 
for Mr. Birrell’s successor. The Covenanters and their 
sympathisers have contributed an Ulster division 
(Unionist) to Lord Kitchener's army, and Sir Edward 
Carson is agitating that the residue of his forces shall 
be given authority to defend the coast against ‘“‘ German 
raids." Down south Mr. Redmond is working hard in 
the interests of an Irish division (Nationalist) for the 
Front, and some of his volunteers are already employed 
in patrol duty and the like, independent apparently of 
the military authorities. One may give the two leaders 
credit for wishing that their peoples should be ade- 
quately represented on the European battlefield ; but 
it is obvious that both Sir Edward and Mr. Redmond 
have not lost sight of the past—e.g., the Curragh inci- 
dent—and are providing for future emergencies. The 
fact that each side is loyal to England will not help the 
next Chief Secretary much; ten “loyal” men fully 
armed will be more difficult to deal with than one 
Sinn Feiner in his shirt. Mr. William O’Brien has 
already let out a ery of terror, as though the fate of the 
poet Spenser were likely to be his own—namely, to be 
driven out of Cork by the “ wandering companies that 
keep the woods,” in modern terms the Hibernians who 
how, in their capacity as sentries, “ may fire upon any 
wayfarer who refuses to recognise their passwords, 
countersigns and challenges.” 

* * * 


Lord MacDonnell appears to have exaggerated when 
he estimated the number of Irishmen from Ireland who 
have joined the Army since the beginning of the war at 
54,000. The figure 40,000 is nearer the mark. Ulster 
aione claims to have contributed 29,000 men, two-thirds 
of whom may be regarded as Covenanters. Protestant 
Ireland, in proportion to its population, has therefore 
surpassed Catholic Ireland. On the other hand, economic 





and psychological conditions in the rural districts of the 
South and West should be taken into account. The 
healthy young Irish peasant wants to emigrate ;_ if 
his parents, after long struggle, prevent him from doing 
so, they are likely for the same reasons to prevent him 
if they can from shedding his blood on European 
battlefields. That the feeling of Catholic Ireland in 
regard to the war is correct enough is shown by the 
action of the Cork Corporation in striking Kuno Meyer off 
the list of Freemen by 24 votes to 8, the O’Brienites 
abstaining. The Redmondites are naturally furious 
at the attempt of Conservative peers to associate their 
organ, the Freeman's Journal, with pro-Germanism ; and 
Lord Curzon made another mistake when he stated that 
Sir Roger Casement had been in receipt of a pension 
“for several years "—Sir Roger only retired from the 
Consular Service in 1913. By the way, why did Lord 
Crewe give so evasive an answer to Lord Curzon's 
question whether Sir Roger Casement’s pension had been 
withdrawn ? Is it possible that Sir Roger Casement 
himself renounced his claims on the Treasury when he 
entered Irish politics ?_ Those who know the man think 
it likely. 
% a a 
If there were a prize to be awarded, or a decoration, 
for the best among the thousand and fifty-nine circulars 
(more or less) issued by Government Departments and 
Committees on the Relief of War Distress, we should 
give it unhesitatingly to “ Circular No. XII.” of the 
Scottish Advisory Committee on the Prince of Wales's 
Fund, relating to the provision to be made for expectant 
and nursing mothers, and dated January 12th, 1915. 
Its only defect is its belatedness. It is brief, extending 
only to some six hundred words. It is complete, — It 
prescribes in the simplest of terms a distinct policy, 
without ambiguity, qualification or “ hedging. The 
women are to be dealt with by women, including, 2 of 
course,” representatives of women’s industrial organisa- 
tions. No discrimination is to be made between 
married and unmarried mothers. Proper nourishment 
is to be supplied to expectant mothers as well as to 
nursing mothers without limit as required. Where no 
maternity benefit is available a grant of twenty-five 
shillings is to be given to ensure adequate medical care 
and nursing at confinement. Maternity centres are to 
be made use of, and arrangements made for the mothers 
to get maternity outfits. A supply of milk may be 
provided for the infant. The necessary money will be 
granted from the Prince of Wales’s Fund for Scottish 
Local Committees carrying out this policy. We con- 
gratulate Professor Richard Lodge, whose name appears 
as Honorary Secretary at the foot of this admirable 
circular. Why should not English Local Representative 
Committees take advantage of this Government decision, 
and make similar provision for expectant and nursing 
mothers and their infants out of the grants they receive 
from the Prince of Wales’s Fund, which they are legally 
free to spend as they think fit ? They may be sure that 
Mr. Herbert Samuel will not object to the expectant and 
nursing mothers of England and Wales getting, out of 
the same national fund, the same provision as that which 
Mr. McKinnon Wood has sanctioned for the mothers of 
Scotland. 
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COMPULSORY SERVICE 


ORD HALDANPF’S statement in the House of 
Lords last week that the obligation of every 
able-bodied citizen to bear arms in defence of 
his country was inherent in the British Constitution, and 
that in a great national emergency it might become the 
duty of the Government to enforce it, cannot, we think, 
be controverted. Few people probably would be in- 
clined to dispute it at all. Where the important differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject begin is as to the condi- 
tions and circumstances under which it is desirable to 
translate theoretical obligation into practical compulsion. 
Everyone would agree, for example, that it would be 
the bounden duty of every citizen to assist in repelling 
an actual invasion of these islands. Equally, everyone 
would agree that there can be no such obligation with 
regard to wars fought in distant parts of the Empire, like 
the South African War or the Indian Mutiny. But as to 
whether men should be compelled to serve in a standing 
army in time of peace, or to serve on the Continent of 
Europe in time of war, there is no agreement. For our 
part, we do not think it is possible in these days of 
highly trained and organised armies to make a distinction 
between the obligation to defend British soil and the 
obligation to make oneself competent to defend it. 
Therefore, we are prepared to go further than Lord 
Haldane did on this occasion, and to lay it down as a 
general proposition that every youth ought to be trained 
in the use of arms, not merely at a moment of great 
national emergency, but in the normal times of peace. 

This proposition, however, requires for Great Britain 
certain very important qualifications, the chief of 
which may be set down as follows : 

(1) The maintenance of naval supremacy must always 
be our paramount concern, and although it would be 
quite possible, financially, for us to be a great military 
and a great naval Power at the same time, it is, to say the 
least, unlikely that Europe would long tolerate such 
predominance in her counsels as that would give us. 

(2) We have, in any case, to keep up a voluntary 
professional army for use in distant parts of the Empire. 
Any general system of compulsion based on Continental 
models would almost certainly prevent our obtaining 
the six hundred thousand or so volunteers who are 
needed for this Army and for the Navy. 

(3) We possess in this country a unique and very 
real asset in the tradition of voluntary soldiering which 
inspired the old Volunteers, and has been passed on to 
the Territorial Army, and we none of us desire to see 
this sacrificed except in the last resort. 

(4) Although the difference between asking a York- 
shireman, say, to defend his country in Kent or in 
Belgium is a difference which is strategically non- 
existent, and which, moreover, it might conceivably be 
disastrous to recognise, yet some line must be drawn 
beyond which troops raised by compulsion cannot be 
dispatched without their own consent; and it is im- 
possible to define such a line, unless it is to be that of our 
own coasts. Hence a compulsorily raised army would 
not be available for service as such, except in the highly 
improbable, or, at all events, very rare, event of an actual 
invasion. 


All these considerations—which are, of course, the 
commonplaces of the compulsory service controversy— 
suggest that in any future arrangements that may be 
made in pursuance of the recognised obligation of every 
citizen to be ready to defend his country it will be 
necessary for us to preserve a very clear distinction 
between compulsory service and compulsory training. 
The obligation to be trained need not involve the 
obligation to serve, even as regards the individual 
youths who happen to be in training on the outbreak 
of hostilities. The Regular Army, with its reserves and 
the Territorials as a second line, must, we believe, 
remain the only forces instantly available for service 
(abroad and at home, respectively) when war is declared. 
But behind these, if compulsory training were adopted, 
there would be the whole male population, out of which 
new armies could be created by voluntary enlistment, not 
without delay—for delay in mobilisation would remain 
the necessary distinction between our establishment 
and those of the great military Powers—but with far 
less delay than we are experiencing just now. 

But this is not really the time to discuss the details 
of our future military arrangements after the war. For 
one thing, those arrangements must necessarily depend 
upon the result of the war—if it is indecisive, we shall 
probably be obliged to adopt at once a full measure of 
conscription with all its drawbacks ; and for another 
thing, they have nothing whatever to do with the 
immediate problem of raising an army to drive the 
Germans out of Belgium as soon as possible. The 
distinction ought to be kept clearly in mind. The 
Morning Post, we observe, on the strength of Lord 
Haldane’s speech, and of a misreported speech of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s, suggests an immediate party 
concordat for the purpose of establishing compulsory 
training for boys at school. This is a measure which, 
as we have said, we should support on its merits, but we 
are convinced that this is not the proper moment for its 
adoption, because it could not, under existing circum- 
stances, receive the free and exhaustive discussion 
which will undoubtedly be necessary to make it generally 
acceptable to the country; and it must be made accept- 
able if it is to succeed. 

Leaving aside, then, the question of the future, the 
case against the use of compulsion in the present 
emergency seems to us to be quite overwhelming. In 
the current number of the Nineteenth Century, Colonel 
F. N. Maude argues that of all the men in these islands 
actually available for service between the ages of 19 
and 40 two-thirds are already under arms. The figures 
on which this conclusion is based are necessarily un- 
official and incomplete, but they cannot be very far 
from the truth. The present recruiting problem, 
therefore, is simply the problem of enlisting the remaining 
third, numbering between a million and a million and 
a half altogether—always assuming, of course, that we 
do not propose to send boys to the Front, nor to attempt 
to use men who have passed the age of 40 without 
having received any previous military training. The 
Spectator last week, naively ignoring the facts that we 
have allies and that Germany's population is half as 
big again as our own, suggested that we ought to set 
before ourselves the task of meeting with equivalent 
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numbers, man for man, all the fresh troops that Germany 
may be able to improvise ; if she can find another three 
millions, then “‘ we must put the raising of three million 
more men as our goal.”” But what is the use of setting 
ourselves a goal which must always remain a goal, and 
nothing more? It is no good pretending that there are 
no limits to our soldier-producing capacity, for there are 
obvious limits; and if we are to face the recruiting 
problem seriously and reasonably, we must endeavour 
first of all to ascertain just what those limits are. No 
doubt, the public adoption of an impossible goal would 
suit the book of some people very well, since they might 
then hope soon to be in a position to demonstrate the 
“ failure ” of the voluntary system—at the cost of having 
destroyed public confidence. But in its present mood 
the country is not likely to pay very much attention to 
that sort of political jugglery ; it wishes not to score off 
the Government or the conscriptionists, or the anti- 
conscriptionists, but to understand the fixed conditions 
of the problem with a view to solving it with a minimum 
of friction and controversy. 

If Colonel Maude’s estimate is even approximately 
correct, compulsion is clearly out of the question. We 
have got two-thirds of the available men, and no one 
can doubt that, if necessary, we shall get more than half 
the remaining third during the next two or three 
months. The household census alone, on the basis of 
the partial figures given by Lord Kitchener last week, 
should produce at least 700,000 new recruits. To 
adopt compulsion merely to bring in a few hundred 
thousand extra men would be little short of madness. 
The gain would be trivial, the loss immense, for the 
spirit and determination, both of the army and of the 
nation, would be undermined. Experts will differ as to 
the exact effect upon the morale of the army, in training 
or in the field, of incorporating in it even a tiny proportion 
of unwilling men, but the ordinary man can estimate 
for himself something of the effect of the change upon 
the morale of the nation. The political truce—which, 
by the way, is much more real amongst the public than 
in the world of party newspapers—would be at an end, 
and the whole country would be plunged into as bitter 
a domestic struggle as it has ever known. And if and 
when resistance was overcome, the whole attitude of 
the nation towards the war would be changed. As we 
pointed out some weeks ago, rightly or wrongly, logically 
or illogically, it has come about that in this particular 
war the free and willing man is the universally accepted 
symbol of the things we are fighting for. Destroy that 
symbol and you will destroy the faith of millions of 
Englishmen in their own cause. And not only will 
you do that, but you will enormously increase the 
danger of the war being ended by a patched-up peace. 
Up to the present there has been in this country less 
evidence of any deep and widespread anxiety to bring 
the war to an end at the earliest possible moment than in 
any other belligerent country, except, perhaps, Russia. 
And from the point of view of those who wish the war 
to go on until the failure of German militarism has been 
thoroughly and finally demonstrated, not only to the 
world, but to the German people themselves, that is a 
circumstance of very considerable advantage. It is 


due, no doubt, partly to the fact that we have been able 





to maintain our trade and our industry at something 
approximating to their normal level ; but, also, to the 
fact that the men who have beeome soldiers are the 
men who could best be spared and whose friends and 
families have not felt it to be a tremendous hardship 
that they should have to go. If there is anyone who is 
anxious to see a strong agitation springing up in this 
country in favour of the conclusion of peace the moment 
the last German battalion has left Belgian soil, he could 
not do better than press upon the Government the 
immediate adoption of compulsion. But is that what 
the compulsionists want ? 


RISING PRICES 


T looks as if the general rise in the price of food and 
I household stores, which we have all been expecting 
and dreading since the outbreak of the war, were 
at last upon us. To the increase in the price of sugar 
we have accustomed ourselves. Now it seems as if we 
must face a steady rise in meat (already up 2d. per 
pound); in cheese, for which eager buyers this week 
competed at the annual Lancaster Cheese Fair at an 
advance of 10s. per hundredweight; in coal, which 
will probably remain throughout the spring at its 
20 per cent. increase; and, worst of all, in flour and 
bread, seeing that wheat is fetching 54s. and 55s. 
per quarter in the English market towns, a price repre- 
senting a 50 per cent. increase since July, and at least 
2d. on the quartern loaf. Fortunately, potatoes, green 
vegetables, fruit, and fresh milk remain practically un- 
affected. But, taking all the purchases of the house- 
hold living on 25s. a week—this, among the whole 
wage-earning class, is the national mean—it seems as 
if there is now an advance of from 3s. to 5s. in the 
total weekly bills. It means, for the most part, that 
in such a household all the little luxuries of dict dis- 
appear ; pocket money vanishes ; the amount of meat 
is reduced; the tea and sugar are cut down, and 
finally the mother of a large family tends to go short 
herself rather than let the children suffer. To the 
family below a pound a week it means cold and hunger 
and less than enough for healthy existence. 

Such a rise of prices, far from demanding explanation, 
is only what was to be expected after nearly half a year’s 
war on a scale of unprecedented magnitude. The world 
is eating, week by week, as much as it ate in July last— 
indeed, it is consuming commodities, one way and 
another, at a far greater rate than in peace. Yet much 
less is being produced, and a much larger proportion of 
what is being produced is used not to build up but to 
destroy, not for life but for death. To the economist 
it seems almost a miracle—wrought partly by our 
Grand Fleet and partly by our much-abused inter- 
national organisation of commerce and finance—that the 
shortage has not made itself manifest both sooner and more 
severely. The industrial dislocation caused by the war 
all the world over, from Argentina to Archangel, from 
Newfoundland to New Zealand, produced a temporary 
stoppage of production which was in itself a serious loss. 
Much more important, however, has been the with- 
drawal from productive work, cither on active service 
or training, or for precautionary mobilisation, or by 
internment as prisoners or spies, of at least twenty 
million of the world’s strongest and healthiest men in 
the prime of life—the loss to the world of a labour force 
industrially equivalent, perhaps, to that of the whole 
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population of France, Belgium, and Italy. In addition, 
a vast number—how many we cannot even guess—have 
left off producing for civilian use, and are working only 
to supply the fighting lines. The farms and factories 
that used to produce food and clothes and boots for us 
are now feeding and clothing the men at the front or in 
the training camps. Other farms and factories, let us 
not, forget, in Belgium and France and Poland and 
Galicia are ruined and desolate; or, in France and 
Germany and Austria, are standing idle because managers 
and workmen have been called up for service. Scant is 
the coal that the once busy mines of Belgium and North- 
west France are now yielding. What will be harvested 
this year from the fields of Belgium, or Poland, or 
Galicia? The ships that formerly brought us com- 
modities from oversea are now some of them sunk, 
many of them laid up in harbour fearing capture, 
others awaiting condemnation and sale as _ prizes, 
whilst others—to the number, it is said, of no fewer 
than 1,500—are being used by the British Govern- 
ment for its own manifold transport purposes. Merely 
in loans the Governments of the world have absorbed, 
for military and naval purposes during the last five 
months, more than a thousand million sterling, which 
would otherwise have taken the form of productive 
capital. When we remember that, in normal times, the 
whole world does not collectively produce any more food 
and clothing and luxuries than it collectively consumes, 
it is clear that the world cannot divert from production 
so much of its industrial plant and so large a proportion 
of its working force without a very perceptible shortage 
of current supplies manifesting itself. This shortage is 
part of the price that we pay for war—unhappily, as 
with so much else of the price, it is paid, in the main, 
by the wage-earning class. 

When we examine more closely the causes immediately 
affecting the present rise of prices in this country, we 
have to ascribe the greatest influence to the increase in 
freight—this is why fruit and milk and vegetables are 
the last to rise in price. The rate of wages has not risen 
—unfortunately, the economist would add, because only 
by a rise in wages can the rise in prices be prevented 
from injuring the mass of the people and the stamina of 
the race. But all the incidental expenses of manufacture 
and trade have gone up, owing partly to the dislocation, 
partly to the rise in freight. Marine insurance for war 
risks, thanks to the Government’s bold measure of 
nationalisation, and again thanks to the Fleet, now 
scarcely adds 1 per cent. But when shippers get 
50s. and 60s. per ton for distant voyages, and no 
less than 13s. 6d. a ton is paid for carrying coal 
from the Tyne to the Thames—being four and a half 
times the normal rate—-prices are bound to rise. It is 
principally the rise in freight which is, at the moment, 
instrumental in sending up the price of coal and meat and 
cheese, and putting another penny on the quartern loaf. 
The rise is not all profit to the shipowner, though some 
lucky men are making great gains. It must be remem- 
bered that many ships have been sunk, and many more 
are earning nothing. The only way to arrest these 
mounting freights is to make more ships available. 
Could we not quicken the speed of the Prize Courts ? 
The Board of Trade has already announced that a number 
of interned enemy ships are to be requisitioned for use 
in the coasting trade. If Sir Samuel Evans could only 


adjudicate on prizes as speedily as he does on divorce suits, 
we might soon be able to get all the captured German 
ships to sea again, transporting what the world wants. 

We see at present no evidence of “ rings and corners,” 


or of any “ withholding from market,” or other unusual 
practices of the capitalist, who is, of course, eagerly 
taking his regular toll of profit out of the Government's 
necessities and the people’s wants. We must not fall 
into the old panics about “ forestalling” and “ re- 
grating.” Parliament has willingly armed the Govern- 
ment with the most drastic powers to seize all foodstuffs, 
if it thinks it needful, paying only a reasonable price for 
them ; and we hope that it will not hesitate to use these 
powers (as it did in August for sugar) if any evil influence 
is at work on the markets. But the Government seizure 
of commodities, for distribution at an arbitrarily fixed 
price, does not produce the commodities. It affords no 
remedy for a shortage in supply. It may even aggravate 
the shortage. It would not help us in Great Britain if 
the Government fixed the price of flour or wheat at less 
than that which prevails in the world market. We 
depend for our daily bread, not on what any particular 
farmer or corndealer or miller may choose to store, but 
on the supplies that pour in week by week from Canada 
and Argentina. These will not come to Liverpool unless 
they are allowed to fetch there as high a price as they 
would fetch at Havre or Bordeaux or New York, to 
which they might easily be diverted. Accordingly, we 
dare not seek, whatever the popular clamour, by any com- 
pulsion in our own country, to prevent the price of wheat 
rising in Great Britain to the price that prevails else- 
where. It is not perhaps commonly realised that Mr. 
McKenna’s great speculation in sugar, justified as it 
undoubtedly was by the special circumstances of the 
moment, and successful as it proved in saving us from 
a temporary excessive price in the early autumn, may 
possibly now be causing us to pay a higher price than 
would otherwise have been current. Nor can we reason- 
ably ask the Government at this juncture, when its 
hands are full, to take over the retailing of coal or bread 
or meat all over the United Kingdom—a task which 
would demand endless detailed arrangement, and is, 
moreover, not one that ever ought to be attempted by 
a centralised national organisation of any sort. 

What is, then, the remedy for the high prices of war ? 
There is none but a return to peace. Has the economical 
householder no alternative ? Against the increase in 
prices which is, so to speak, legitimate, and inevitable 
under war conditions, he has none. If he thinks that 
he is suffering from the extortions of the middleman, or 
from any of the manifold dodges by which the capitalist 
dealer or manufacturer takes advantage of our adversity 
to augment his profits, he has an easy remedy. Let him 
join the nearest working men’s Co-operative Society, 
and get his goods at bare cost. This is the way in which 
the thrifty householder can assure himself that he is 
being subjected to no greater rise in prices than the 
economic situation necessitates. It is a course which 
every household can be advised to take, even at the 
cost of some trouble in discovering and resorting to a 
store less convenient of access than the little shop round 
the corner. The British Co-operative Movement, with 
its 1,500 societies, its 10,000 separate branches, its two 
great wholesale federations, its own factories, its own 
ships, its own creameries, its own farms, even its own 
tea plantations, under completely democratic control, 
never joins in any capitalist rings or corners, and sup- 
plies its three million members with over a hundred 
and thirty million pounds worth of commodities every 
year, free from the tax of “ profit’ and with the very 
minimum of tribute for rent and interest. It appeals to 
the outsider to come in. Already the object lesson of 
war prices is, in some places, sending up Co-operative 
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membership by leaps and bounds. When we decide to 
emancipate ourselves from the private trader, it is 
probably to democratic co-operation in the form of the 
“Store”’ and the “ Wholesale ’’—rather than to the 
overworked Cabinet and the centralised Government 
offices at Whitehall—that even Socialists will entrust 
the daily provisioning of our households. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


ATE and Clio and, probably, many of the other 
Fk gods must have smiled grimly at the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service between 

April 29th and July 16th. Between those two dates 
Diplomacy was on its trial before the Commissioners. 
Under-Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, Ambassa- 
dors, Consuls, Attachés filed before the Commission and 
said all they could say in favour of our diplomatists 
and diplomacy. On July 16th the last witness was 
heard and the doors were closed for the Commissioners 
to consider their judgment. On July 20th Sir Edward 
Grey wrote to our Ambassador at Berlin: “ I asked the 
German Ambassador to-day if he had any news of what 
was going on in Vienna with regard to Servia.”” Another 
trial of diplomatists and diplomacy had begun; it 
ended in the first week of August, and all that need be 
said of its results is that the most favourable verdict the 
defendants themselves could claim was “‘ Not Proven.” 

The Commission has now also published its verdict in 
a Blue Book. It is a singularly amusing document. 
Our democrats have already begun to cry that here we 
have Patronage and Aristocracy and the Governing 
Classes in the last ditch. As a matter of fact they have 
been in that last ditch a very long time, and have held 
it against two Select Committees and a Royal Com- 
mission. And they have made a gallant fight again. 
The main battle is over the question as to how the 
Diplomatic Service is to be recruited. The democrat is 
all for the fair field and no favour of competitive examina- 
tion ; the Service insists upon the need of “ selection.” 
The Commission at first sight seems to have fallen 
between these two stools: it recommends on the one 
hand that the present property qualification of £400 
should be abolished and that applicants should no longer 
have to obtain the Foreign Secretary’s permission to 
appear before the Board of Selection ; on the other hand 
it proposes that the Board of Selection, “‘ reconstructed 
on a broader basis,” should be retained, and that 
candidates should appear before the said Board at the 
age of 18, which, as five of the Commissioners who 
dissent on the latter point evidently recognise, means 
selection by family, rather than by personal, qualifica- 
tions, 

The important questions in this controversy are two, 
and they are not really faced in the Blue Book except 
by one or two “reserving” and “dissenting” Com- 
missioners. Does diplomacy require a very special 
type of person, and, if so, what type? Does a process of 
personal selection obtain it? All the official witnesses 
and presumably the majority of the Commission believe 
that a special type is required, but it is extremely 
difficult to discover what exactly its qualities are. It 
has apparently something to do with manners and 
“ address.”” Mr. Boutwood thinks that it all consists 
in an “ atmosphere of independence "’ which exists only 
where there is financial independence—that is, unearned 
income amounting to £400 a year. The Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is quite satisfied 





that the present system of selection obtains the type, 
but he is careful to insist that the Foreign Office does not 
look for it only in one class or caste ; it throws the net 
“exceedingly wide,” he explained, to catch the right 
applicant. Some light may be gained by turning to the 
Foreign Office List in order to examine the catch. The 
first ray which strikes one in casually glancing through 
the list is the amazing catch of aristocrats. For instance, 
at our Embassy in Vienna when the war broke out there 
were two young diplomats working as third Secretaries, 
and they were both sons of peers. At this Embassy 
there were only two other officers under the Ambassador, 
a first Secretary and a Councillor—they were both sons 
of peers. This might be a curious coincidence. Let 
us turn to our Embassy at democratic Washington : 
here we had four comparatively junior diplomatists as 
first and third Secretaries, and three of them were sons 
of peers. But the lineage and “connections” of the higher 
diplomatists, the Ambassadors, are even more remark- 
able. At the present time there are six British Ambas- 
sadors, and of these only one cannot call a peer either 
father, grandfather, or father-in-law. In fact, statisti- 
cally, the best way to become an Ambassador is to marry 
the daughter of an earl, for three out of our six Ambas- 
sadors have done so. 

These facts show pretty clearly in which direction 
Sir Arthur Nicholson flings his net. And, of course, so 
long as you have any kind of official Board of Selection, 
you will only catch the sort of fish your official wants. 
If he wants the son of a peer, you will be surprised to 
find that when he pulls up his net he has got you the 
son of a peer, and not the son of a Nonconformist 
clergyman. The Diplomatic Service remains what it 
was in 1861, 1870, and 1886, the last ditch of adminis- 
tration by patronage and the aristocracy, and we prefer 
Mr. Boutwood’s honest defence of the system to the 
“clever” defence of the Permanent Under-Secretary. 
And, of course, there may be a really adequate defence ; it 
may be that the ordinary young man who passes into the 
Civil Service is competent to do the work of the Treasury 
or Home Office, but is not competent to do the work of 
an Embassy because he is not an aristocrat. Prima 
facie this is unlikely. The persons who now go into the 
Diplomatic Service belong to a small clique or caste, 
who, as one of the witnesses remarked, “ all talk the 
same language’; that caste and language at one time 
prevailed all through our politics and administration, 
and when democracy began to knock at the door they 
defended their position with the same arguments now 
used by diplomatists. But they were gradually pushed 
out of post after post, and it can hardly be said that the 
world is the worse for it. 

The best argument for open competition is given in the 
evidence of Mr. Hirst, editor of the Economist. He has 
had a vision of what the Foreign Office might and should 
be. It should be the most enlightened department of 
the State. It should “ take the initiative in the reform 
of international law and in the advancement of civilisa- 
tion ’’; it should deal with the whole subject of inter- 
national trade, the international commercial code, 
international finance. To do this work adequately our 
Diplomatic Service would have to be in touch with the 
best thought of the country. The question is: Can such 
a service be formed from the small class from which we 
at present recruit it? And that question can best be 
answered by answering another: What sort of persons 
are our diplomatists ? 

The vision of Lord Lyons rises up before one, as one 
of the finest products of his service and his class. He 
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died in 1887, after serving twenty years as Ambassador 
at Paris, and after having refused the office of Foreign 
Secretary. In Paris he never consorted with anyone 
except officials ; when he returned to his own country 
on leave, which he did at the same time every year, it 
was in order to proceed “ on a round of visits’ at the 
“country houses of the governing families ’*—I quote 
his biographer—from Knowsley to Chatsworth and from 
Chatsworth to Woburn and from Woburn to Hatfield. 
A man of moderate abilities, of rigid habits and method, 
of enormous conscientiousness, he made and sustained 
a great reputation by a faculty of ponderous silence. 
In 1861, during the Trent case, he was said to have 
averted war between America and England by keeping 
absolutely silent for six or seven weeks, and he made 
the same method the basis of his future diplomacy. It 
may, of course, be a very good method, but it clearly 
has its limitations. He boasted that during five years 
in America he had never made a speech or taken a drink ; 
and in Paris in 1881 he was much perturbed because 
Gambetta gave an important post in the French Foreign 
Office to a journalist. 

Such was Lord Lyons, a charming man, who in private 
life loved to talk nonsense, and who once for a whole 
afternoon, it is recorded, was “‘ taken with the whim of 
pretending to be imbecile; he made the most extra- 
ordinary faces, and not a word of sense could be got from 
him.”” Lord Lyons reached the top of the tree in his 
profession, but there can be no doubt that he had not 
half the ability of many men who do not reach the top 
of the tree in the Home and Indian Civil Service. And 
as for fulfilling duties such as those imagined by Mr. 
Hirst, he would have been totally incapable of doing so. 
He was out of touch not only with the best, but with 
almost all the real thought of his time, and it is probable 
that nine out of ten people who belong to a caste will be 
in the same position. Mr. Hirst himself tells a story of 
how he went into our Embassy at Vienna and asked a 
young diplomatist something about Lueger, then Mayor 
of Vienna and the most interesting person in Austria. 
The young gentleman “had never seen him or heard 
him ; he knew nothing about him except just the name” ; 
and he referred Mr. Hirst to—the Times correspondent. 

The strongest argument, then, against selecting from a 
small class is that you get a service of not very competent 
men who are not in touch with the broad currents which 
move below the surface of nations. The best men you 
get will be of second-class ability like Lord Lyons; or 
occasionally you will get a really clever man like the 
fourth Earl of Clarendon, who was always wrong on 
broad issues, wrong about the Crimean War, wrong about 
the Indian Mutiny, wrong about the Unification of Italy. 
There still remains the question whether there really is 
some other reason which makes it imperative to have 
aristocrats in our embassies. The Americans recruit 
their diplomatic service on the principle that any 
American can do anything, and that seems to us a sound 
national principle. Diplomatists themselves insist 
strongly upon the necessity of keeping up appearances. 
Lord Granville, when he went on an embassy to Moscow 
for the coronation of Alexander II., spent £28,000, of 
which the Treasury gave him £10,000, the Foreign 
Office £6,000, and the Duke of Devonshire £5,000. Lord 
Lyons in 1870, in answer to a question from the Foreign 
Office, reported, after his usual painstaking research, 
that the wife of a British Ambassador at Paris would 
require a minimum dress allowance of £1,000 a year. If 
these examples give a fair standard of the appearances 
which diplomatists and their wives have to keep up for 


the good of the Empire, we have here the soundest 
argument for a Board of Selection ; for, as the Chairman 
of the Commission pointed out, there are only 11,000 
people in the country who have an income of £5,000 a 
year. L. 8S. W. 


IRISH-AMERICA 


[FROM A DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


URING the last month or two the papers here, 
ID both Unionist and Home Rule, have contained 
a good deal of correspondence, most of it 
contradictory, concerning the attitude of the Irish in 
America towards the war. One has to make allowances 
for the prejudices of the writers, for the opinions they give 
cannot be easily tested. The number of Irish in America 
is, to begin with, a matter of guesswork. Over a million 
and a quarter of Irish-Americans were born in Ireland, 
and the Irish-Americans of the second generation are 
estimated at ten millions. Further, the North American 
continent has been receiving Irish emigrants ever since 
the eighteenth-century Presbyterians, ill-treated by the 
Ascendancy, shook the dust of Ulster from their shoes ; 
one still finds American citizens who remember their 
Ulster-Scottish descent, and are inspired by a particular 
hostility towards England. Parnell, in his evidence be- 
fore the Special Commission, said: “‘ I believe that so 
far as any active interest was taken at the time of my 
going to America by Irishmen in the Irish question, it 
was by men of revolutionary physical force ideas. I 
believe that the great bulk of the Irish people in America, 
until I went there, did not take any interest at all in 
Irish politics.” These men of “ revolutionary physical 
force ideas ’’ composed the Clan-na-Gael ; and in 1879, 
when Parnell took over the Irish leadership in Parlia- 
ment, their leader was the celebrated Mr. John Devoy, 
who is still alive and active. The story of the nego- 
tiations between Parnell, Davitt, and Devoy is an 
extraordinarily interesting one. It ended in the estab- 
lishment of somewhat ambiguous relations between 
Devoy’s followers in the Clan-na-Gael and the Parnellite 
Land League movement in Ireland ; Devoy, in conjune- 
tion with Michael Davitt, invented what was called the 
““new departure ”—i.e., combined action of Constitu- 
tionalists and Revolutionists for the purpose of over- 
throwing British domination. The old-fashioned Fenian 
idealists hated the alliance, and called it ugly names ; 
but Parnell did not object to the “ new departure,” 
for he held that “a true revolutionary movement 
in Ireland should partake both of a constitutional and 
illegal character.”” A minority in the Clan-na-Gael had 
opposed the alliance, and subsequently, whenever the 
Parliamentarians moderated their Irish policy, this 
minority obtained control of the organisation and sub- 
scriptions were cut off. Thus at one time Patrick Ford, 
of the Irish World, conducted a violent campaign against 
the Home Rulers, and demanded that dynamite should be 
introduced into the agitation. After the death of Par- 
nell the situation remained equivocal ; but Mr. Redmond, 
long before the war broke out, had been repudiated by 
the Clan-na-Gael and the American Order of Hibernians. 
On the other hand, he had built up his own organisation, 
the United Irish League of America, and Mr. Ford, 
grown mellow with age, was on his side—at the latter 
fact Unionists turned up their eyes in horror. 
The Clan-na-Gael, as might have been expected, 
declared for Germany at the outbreak of the war. 
This is the organisation to which Dr. Kuno Meyer has 
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been lecturing, and on behalf of which Sir Roger Case- 
ment has visited Berlin. But the Clan-na-Gaelers, 
though once they exercised so profound an influence 
on Irish polities, seem now to have lost all contact with 
Irishmen at home. Mr. John Devoy lends a picturesque 
interest to the organisation. He has “lived danger- 
ously.”” At one time he was serving in the French 
Foreign Legion. At another time he entered the British 
Army as a private in order to persuade other private 
soldiers to join the Fenian brotherhood. For that 
offence he was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude ; 
subsequently he emigrated to America and directed the 
policy of the Land League. Will no imaginative writer 
do justice to his meeting with Dr. Kuno Meyer—forty 
years later? The famous and charming scholar artist, 
witty man of the world—read about him in Mr. George 
Moore’s Salve—who has never given a serious thought to 
Irish politics till the other day, rushes off to America and 
tells the most experienced of living conspirators how easy 
it was, after all, to seduce the Irish soldiery, and to 
extract a promise from a great European State in favour 
of Irish freedom. The pair then visit the theatre, listen 
to a speech by Mr. Larkin, and applaud the tableau 
which shows an Irish Volunteer in the act of shaking 
hands with a German Uhlan. Some people are angry 
when they read these things. They grudge poor Devoy 
a moment’s happiness, and, in revenge, would deprive 
Dr. Meyer of the freedom of the City of Dublin— 
granted him by a corporation which has never yet pre- 
sented an address to the King of England. The matter 
might be serious, if the Clan-na-Gael had an Irish in- 
fluence. But it hasn’t. Devoy is said to be the channel 
through which German money trickles into the Sinn Fein 
propaganda. It is true that Sinn Fein was supported 
from America—to the extent of £150 a year, the gift of 
one or two gentlemen who looked on the journal as a 
bankrupt paradise for poets. No; Devoy has had but one 
hour of importance—when he collaborated with Davitt 
in the Land League. 

The United Irish League of America has approved of 
Mr. Redmond’s policy, and has passed a resolution con- 
demning Sir Roger Casement’s adventure. As there 
has always been a good deal of strong anti-English 
feeling in every Irish organisation in America, this action 
may be regarded as significant. It shows that the average 
Irishman in America is influenced by the fact that the 
bulk of American opinion is strongly in favour of the 
Allies. The majority of Irish emigrants tend to identify 
themselves with the country of their adoption. ‘“ The 
higher the Irish-American climbs,” says Mr. F. H. 
0 Donnell, in his History of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
‘the more invisible to him and to his offspring become 
the fair hills of Holy Ireland.” But this circumstance 
has not hitherto improved the prospect for the external 
interests of England. “There are no fiercer pan- 
Americans,” adds Mr. O’Donnell, “than the men who 
only remember that an island which they quite despise 
was bitterly wronged by a fiend called Cromwell.” But 
pan-Americanism, so far as it involves hostility to 
England, has been weakened by the war, and no doubt 
the Americanised Irish Imperialist who dreamt that 
Ireland would one day become a State in the Union 
accepts the situation with philosophy. In Irish-America, 
as in Ireland, the war has, on the whole, done England 
more good than harm. After what has passed, for 
instance, neither Mr. Redmond nor any other leader of 
the constitutional movement will be able again to 
establish a modus vivendi with the plotters against Great 
Britain in the United States. Who could have expected 





that Irish-American politicians would be enthusiastic 
over the idea of Irishmen joining the British Army? Yet 
many leaders of Nationalist opinion in the States have 
refrained from attacking Mr. Redmond on this point of 
policy. The Irish World, which was Redmondite, is now 
pro-German ; on the other hand, the Irish Citizen has 
become pro-British. In a sense, however, the “ natural 
sympathies "’ of the pious Gaelic exile are with Germany 
as against France—the France that “ put out the lights 
of heaven.” The Irish and South German stocks 
intermarry continually, and long before the war was 
thought of the societies of the two peoples were on very 
friendly terms. 


ON SELF-SACRIFICE 


OST of us live in the economic belief that it is 

M right to sacrifice other people to ourselves. 

Most of us live in the religious belief that 

it is right to sacrifice ourselves to other people. It is 
one of the blessed curiosities of war that economics 
become swamped in religion and morals, and it is borne 
in on many people for the first time in their lives that 
even contractors have a duty to other people greater 
than their duty to themselves. War is a school of virtue 
as well as of vice. People of narrow vision even speak 
of it as though it were the only school of virtue. They 
realise the need for disinterested living, and they look 
round and see men in almost every branch of the peaceful 
life labouring sordidly for pounds, shillings, and pence. 
They see the very clergy—the ministers of the Gospel, 
as they are called—striving for better parishes and better 
incomes, and the poets haggling about the price of their 
songs. Everybody except the soldiers and the sailors 
seems to be primarily hungering and thirsting after 
rewards of a rather mean kind. Practically no man, 
except a man on the verge of starvation, ever becomes 
a soldier or a sailor for the sake of money. Can this be 
said of any other profession or trade? Clergymen, 
doctors, lawyers, journalists, civil servants, grocers, 
secondhand booksellers—if we had large private incomes, 
what percentage of us would trouble to be any of these 
things? A certain percentage, no doubt. There are 
men who are born with the genius of preaching or 
grocery. It is difficult to conceive a man whose genius 
would drive him into becoming a butcher without any 
thought of monetary gain, but so various is the world 
that even this is possible. It is indisputable, however, 
that it is the rule among butchers to become butchers 
for the sake of money; while, so far as the middle and 
upper classes are concerned, it is the exception among 
soldiers to become soldiers for the sake of money. Thus, 
in a society which has money for breakfast, money for 
lunch, money for dinner, and money for supper, the 
soldier shines as a kind of glorious ascetic. He has his 
rewards, but they are not commerical rewards, and, in 
our revolt against commercialism, that alone seems to 
us a proof of his superior virtue. His motives cannot be 
weighed against a little heap of gold any more than 
could those of the old anchorites in their cells or the 
saint perched on the top of his pillar. It is this im- 
measurableness that puzzles us and makes us pause. 
When we cannot measure a man, we either hate him or 
revere him. Our first impulse is to regard him as mad 
and get rid of him by scorn or stoning. From the point 
of view of the old-fashioned political economy, every 
officer in a voluntary army is as mad as St. Simeon. 
Just as St. Simeon’s example of disinterested living, 
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however, appealed to what was noble in the heart of the 
barbarians and converted them to Christianity, so does 
the soldier’s example of disinterested living appeal to 
what is noble in the hearts of many civilised people and 
convert them to various shades of militarism. The 
soldier, like the saint, is a man whose life is a continual 
readiness to sacrifice his life. That is what gives him 
such a hold on our imaginations. That is the most 
wonderful spell which any man can exercise upon his 
fellows. Readiness to die for one’s faith—that, one feels, 
is the highest form of genius. It takes one form in 
Corsica and another form in Galilee; but, in whatever 
form it has appeared, it has enslaved men as the shadow 
of something divine. 

No ordinary human being, we imagine, was able to 
read the story of the sinking of the Formidable the other 
day without a sense of the tremendous glory of the self- 
sacrifice of Captain Loxley and his men. That the 
captain of a sinking battleship should actually spend 
his last moments in signalling to other ships in 
the neighbourhood not to come to his assistance for fear 
they, too, might be torpedoed is in the grand tradition 
of heroism. It is a deed as noble in its way as the life of 
Joan of Are or the death of Robert Emmet. It is one 
of those acts of ultimate virtue which seem in themselves 
to make a man’s life perfect. It is one of those things 
which not one in a thousand of us, perhaps, would like 
to do, but which nine hundred and ninety-nine in a 
thousand of us would give anything to be able to do. 
We live at the end of an age which has pretended to 
worship every form of self-interest in turn, from the 
self-interest of the economic man to the self-interest of 
the superman; and after all our playing with sentences 
and theories, here we find ourselves once more as much 
at the mercy of a brave deed as any simple savage in the 
New Hebrides. This is the goodness from which the 
human race can never be delivered. It is our master 
because it is not only the best thing that each of us 
knows, but the best thing that each of us is. Men like 
Captain Loxley and the sailors who went down with 
him remind us that we are not merely spectators but 
citizens of a heroic world. We may betray our citizen- 
ship through cowardice or sloth, or any other form of 
selfishness, but the will to heroism survives in each of us, 
a tiny spark that will not die save with the death of our 
souls. There are some people who will never refuse a 
beggar because, they say, he may be Christ. In much 
the same way it would be prudent in us never to despise 
any man, on the ground that, for all we know, he may be 
ahero. The Christian tells us that the body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, and he does not refer only to the 
bodies of noble men. He includes the most diseased 
and debauched body you could find in the course of a 
walk between Ludgate Circus and Charing Cross. In 
that faith he goes to the drunkard, the thief, and the 
prostitute with his message of salvation. He is as demo- 
cratic in his reverence of ordinary men and women as 
Whitman, whose “ O I could sing such grandeurs and 
glories about you ! ’’ was addressed to anybody, and not 
to anybody in particular. That faith, we think, is of the 
essence of democracy as well as of Christianity. The 
belief in the perfection of man is more nearly true than 
the belief in the corruption of man, though each has its 
own measure of truth. The seed of perfection and the 
seed of corruption exist side by side in each of us very 
much as the evangelistic bulls of Bashan at the street 
corners are continually telling us. The aristocratic 
theorists hold that the seed of perfection flourishes in 
only a few. The logic of democracy, on the other 





hand, declares that the seed of perfection flourishes in 
the peer as well as in the publican, in the fattest stock- 
broker as well as in the leanest beggar. The crew of the 
Formidable did not show themselves less ready to 
die than the captain. These, too, were gentlemen 
prepared for the last sacrifice. We read of a sailor that, 
after he had won by ballot a place in one of the boats, 
he made another man take his place at the last moment, 
“You've got parents,” he said; “‘I haven't.” To the 
cynic this may seem to be but another of the many 
sentimental inventions that gather round every great 
disaster. But we have the story on the word of the 
man who was saved. The Plutarch of the future will 
not look for his subjects only among illustrious men 
and conquerors. He will find heroic lives that are lived 
on less than a pound a week. There is no indictment of 
the realistic school of fiction which is so valid as that 
which points out how little notice the realists have 
taken of the heroism of mean streets. It would be 
foolish to maintain that mean streets provide the most 
favourable environment for heroism. If they did, we 
might not be so anxious to abolish them. They, how- 
ever, no less than courts and castles, afford constant 
evidence of the invincible goodness of humanity. 
They, too, are inhabited by men and women in the 
breast of each of whom are the sacred elements before 
which all of us must bow. Do we really believe this ? 
Is it a fact of belief or only a maudlin fancy? There 
have always been men who did believe it, and their faith 
seems to have been justified. It was by faith like this 
that Garibaldi converted an army of nobodies into an 
army of heroes. He offered his soldiers not plunder 
but death and wounds, and they answered the call to 
self-sacrifice like lovers. 

There is a school of egoists who desire to explain 
away self-sacrifice. They use all sorts of specious 
arguments to prove that self-sacrifice is merely a form 
of suicide. One has even heard it urged that Christ’s 
voluntary death was a case of suicide. It is not that 
they object to suicide so long as it makes the suicide 
happy. But they wish to disparage the renunciatory 
virtues by proving that they are simply the methods 
by which certain people do make themselves happy. 
They point to the fact that in India a man’s widows 
have to be prevented by the police from throwing 
themselves into his funeral pyre, and they remind us 
that in Rome, when an emperor died, it was the custom 
for some people to commit suicide merely out of sym- 
pathy. They ask us if we approve of suicides like 
these—if we regard them as desirable or as reprehen- 
sible. Seeing that we are children of western Europe, 
we are frankly anxious to discourage them, because we 
think they are the consequence of an illusion. But 
none the less we see in them the relics of a primitive 
nobleness. When men believed that a dead man would 
go lonely among the shades unless his wife and his 
servant and his horse were buried along with him, who 
can doubt the nobleness of the wife or servant or friend 
who would dare all in order to take the journey along 
with him? If we believed that death could be made 
in some such way as this an expedition of friends into 
Paradise, who could condemn suttee any more than 
we condemn the wife who follows her husband into 
exile? It is because our view of the hereafter has 
changed, and because we cannot tolerate the spectacle 
of human lives being thrown away for the sake of an 
idea which we regard as a mere superstition, that 
we are so desperately anxious to interfere with the 
funeral ceremonies of other races. We Europeans are 
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a people for whom the visible world exists, and though 
we rejoice to see a man sacrificing himself even unto 
death in order to benefit someone in the visible world, 
we shrink from the spectacle of a man sacrificing himself 
for the sake of someone in the invisible world, about 
which we know nothing, and about which the most 
opposite things have been fancied. That explains the 
enthusiasm we allow ourselves to feel when a member 
of a Polar expedition deliberately loses himself in a 
blizzard in order that his companions may not have 
their chances of safety endangered by his sick body; 
and the horror that we cannot help feeling when a 
widow commits suicide on her husband’s tomb. 

Probably, however, those who disparage self-sacrifice 
do so largely in reaction against the petty narrowness 
which the word conveys in many sectarian circles. 
Some people call it self-renunciation if they renounce 
beer, the taste of which they do not in any case like. 
Their self-renunciation is merely a form of egotism 
as shallow as the egotism of the people who sneer 
at them. Or, perhaps, the quarrel between those who 
believe and those who do not believe in self-sacrifice 
goes deeper than this. In many cases it is simply a 
quarrel between those who believe in self-sacrifice as a 
daily discipline and those who believe in it as a virtue 
only in rare circumstances. The philosophers who 
would oust it altogether from among the virtues may 
be ignored as thought-machines without bowels. 
Nietzsche is often held up to us as a ruthless egoist 
contemptuous of self-sacrifice. But in his passion for 
nobleness, for the discipline of suffering, for the coming 
race, he was in his paradoxical way as Christian as 
many of those whom he attacked. Even the religion 
of valour, which the Germans preach, though it is a 
religion of national selfishness, is a religion of individual 
self-sacrifice. The Prussian tragedy is the tragedy of a 
sublime virtue wasted on a vicious end. 


BELGIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SCIENCE 


T was here shown, a few months ago, that Russia and 

] Japan have made and are making contributions to 

science which rank among the highest of our time. 

Now iet us note, of necessity very inadequately, some of 

the services of little Belgium to the great body of scien- 

tific knowledge and practice. For the most part, I wish 

to speak of contemporary contributions to what we are 

not always wise enough to think of as applied science, but 
first let us satisfy the more conventional notions. 

In the sixteenth century, the master-anatomist, 
Andreas Vesalius, whose name is still attached to part of 
the human body, was born in Brussels, and taught, 
during part of his life, in Louvain. His contemporaries 
did not love him, for he opposed Galen in some respects, 
but he dared to dissect the human body and laid the 
foundations of that anatomical knowledge which serves 
the wounded on all sides to-day. 

That as a mere instance of the remoter past. In the 
nineteenth century, as Sir William Ramsay has lately 
reminded us, two of the most illustrious names in the 
history of chemistry were Belgian. To the exact and 
subtle measurements of atomic weights by Stas we owe 
the abandonment of Prout’s too simple hypothesis of 
the relation between the elements, and the possibility of 









further progress in the direction now represented by the 
periodic law of the Russian Mendeleev. To Solvay, who 
came from near Charleroi, we owe the process known by 
his name for making soda from common salt—one of the 
most valuable inventions in applied chemistry. 

In biology, the name of Van Beneden of Louvain and 
Liége has a permanent place. Thanks, above all, to his 
long and brilliant researches, the real nature of fertili- 
sation was established. In the seventies of last century 
he showed that the spermatozoon enters into intimate 
union with the ovum and that there is a fusion of their 
nuclei. In 1883 he went far to confirm the admirable 
guess of Huxley, and practically demonstrated the pre- 
sence of substance derived from each parent in the 
nuclei of all the body-cells of the offspring. These dis- 
coveries lie at the very base of modern cytology and 
embryology, and are yearly more significant in relation 
to our study of the material apparatus of heredity. 

Turn we now to man and society. Unsurpassed as a 
pioneer in the application of scientific method to such 
complex and intimate problems is Quételet, born at 
Ghent in 1796, and the founder of the science of social 
statistics. His application of the theory of probabilities 
to social and anthropological problems was epoch-making 
in the full sense. For a just and lucid estimate of this 
great man the student should consult Dr. Merz, in his 
great History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century, of which an important chapter in the second 
volume is devoted to the “ Statistical View of Nature.”’ 
Our own master in this field, Francis Galton, tells us that 
he “ had also the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
Quételet, who was the first to apply it {the Gaussian Law 
of Error] to human measurements, in its elementary 
binomial form, which I used in my Hereditary Genius.” * 

But we are by no means done with Ghent. The name 
of its mighty son, Quételet, naturally leads us to the 
supremely important contributions of Belgium to the 
social sciences. Professor W. J. Ashley has, for instance, 
just reminded us that Ghent provided the first ideas and 
experiments towards the establishment of insurance 
against unemployment. But neither he, nor Mr. See- 
bohm Rowntree in his recent article, has done justice 
or so much as referred to the most valuable of recent 
Belgian contributions to the practical science of national 
life. It is not to the Belgian provision of their peculiar 
need for the loafer and the work-shy and the tramp that 
I refer, though that always recurs to mind when I con- 
trast the types in Hyde Park, and see the worthy pre- 
paring to die for the worthless. The contrast is not 
allowed to be so flagrant and public in Belgium, but that 
is a subject better left to those who have specially studied 
it. Nor, for the moment, do I refer to the Belgian 

achievements in the cultivation of the soil, from which 
we are about to make an organised attempt to learn. 
Rather should we place first an achievement in the culti- 
vation of something more valuable even than green 
leaves of wheat or beet, or any other kind. Until last 
August Belgium was the most densely populated country 
in the world, and density of population makes, on Mal- 
thusian and Darwinian principles, for a high death-rate 
among the immature. The Belgian infant mortality has 
thus long been high, though nothing like so high as that 


* Memories of My Life, p. 304. Methuen & Co, 
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of Prussia. The figures may be seen in Sir George 
Newman’s standard treatise on “ Infant Mortality,” 
written in 1906 at the present writer’s suggestion. But 
there he will find no reference to what will ever be a glory 
of Belgium, nor to the name of its author. 

Nevertheless, little though we knew or cared about it 
here, as far back as 1901 a Socialist of Ghent, Dr. Miele, 
whose name should everywhere be known and honoured, 
had invented and there established the first School for 
Mothers. Often have I reproached myself in that, hav- 
ing twice visited Ghent for several days, I always put 
off my visit to the school until other things had been 
seen—and there is no end of things to see there, from the 
‘* Agnus Dei ”’ of the Van Eycks, the most precious thing 
in Belgium, downwards. So I cannot give the reader any 
local colour in naming the birthplace of this profoundly 
simple idea. It goes deeper than the Frenchman 
Budin’s provision of sterilised milk for the nursling, and 
it has been proportionately more successful. 

More urgently and assiduously than ever, we in this 
country should learn all that can be learnt about saving 
our infancy. Certainly the response to the provision of 
lectures, lately referred to here, has been remarkable, 
and those lectures are now published, constituting the 
most recent, comprehensive and authoritative manual of 
the kind in existence.* There we may learn that Dr. 
Miele’s great idea—of which everyone should have 
thought ages ago—has so worked out that now there are 
a thousand such schools in France, four hundred in 
Britain, and seventy-seven in Belgium. It may be pre- 
dicted that our birth-rate will this year show a rise, most 
remarkable to relate, in consequence of the many war- 
marriages. “* Let us hope,”’ says Dr. Routh in his lee- 
ture, “ that all the babies will be boys.” Boys or girls, 
we need them, and the Belgian idea stands first in its 
practical remembrance of the truth by which nations live, 
that all men once lay in cradles, and were carried thither 
from cradles not made with hands, temples holier still, 
the Sancta sanctorum of life. LENs. 


Correspondence 
MR. SHAW ONCE 


To the Editor of Tux New SratesMan. 

Sir,—In his last article Mr. Shaw actualiy complains that I 
talk too much about him. He implores me to leave him alone, 
and (if I can) to throw fresh light on the war. I do not pretend 
to be able to throw fresh light on the war; all I can do is to 
expose a manifest falsification of the facts about it. May I, 
before taking leave of this wearisome discussion, briefly recapitu- 
late its stages ? 

Mr. Shaw originally contended that the British Foreign Office 
had for years desired this war ; and that, knowing that Germany 
would not fight if she had to deal with the whole Triple Entente, 
Sir E, Grey set himself successfully to persuade Germany that 
we would not fight. Then, having committed her to a war with 
France and Russia, he threw off the mask, seized upon the 
shallow pretext of Belgium, and attacked. 

It was promptly pointed out by many critics, including myself, 
that this view was absolutely inconsistent with the facts about 
the negotiations, as set out in the official documents. Mr. Shaw 
paid no attention to these demonstrations. He repeated his 
assertion in “* The Last Spring of the Old Lion,” without dealing 
with the documents. And in a long-winded reply to his critics 
he carefully avoided all reference to the facts to which his atten- 


MORE 


* Mothercraft, published by the National League for Physical Educa- 
tion and Improvement, 4 Tavistock Square, W.C., 1915. 2s. 6d. net 
paper, 3s. cloth. 


tion had been directed, and which knocked the bottom out of his 
theory. 

In the Sunday Chronicle and also in THE NEw STATEsman [ 
once more set out these facts, in particular the series of warni 
which Sir E. Grey gave to Germany between July 24th and August 
1st ; and I pointed out that no responsible writer was entitled to 
disregard these facts, or to go on repeating statements that were 
obviously inconsistent with them until he had dealt with them, 
Mr. Shaw describes this as ‘* querulous disparagement ” of him, 

Once more Mr. Shaw writes a long article. He finds space to 
repeat his old and often-refuted misstatement about the war 
being forced on by a “ Bismarckian ruse de guerre ’’ carried out 
by Sir Edward Grey. But he makes no allusion to the precise, 
definite, documented facts to which his attention has been so 
often called. 

Instead, he changes his ground. He puts forward an inter. 
pretation of British foreign policy during the last nine years, 
and apparently challenges me to discuss it. I can quite under. 
stand the change of ground. There are too many documents 
about the pre-war diplomacy, and Mr. Shaw has learnt to dislike 
documents. He does not enjoy having his nose rubbed in them, 
There are very few documents available about the foreign policy 
of the last nine years ; here, therefore, he may hope to be able to 
disport himself more freely. 

Mr. Shaw’s version of the foreign policy of the last nine years 
seems to me to be as wrong-headed, as misleading, and as foolishly 
clever as his treatment of the pre-war diplomacy. If it were 
worth while, I should be very ready to show why I think so. But 
it is not worth while. It is never worth while to discuss a serious 
subject with a man who declines to face the facts, or to deal 
honestly with them. 

Meanwhile there is one thing in Mr. Shaw’s article which 
deserves our gratitude. ‘I suggested an alternative policy,” he 
writes. ‘It did not recommend itself to Sir Edward Grey, nor 
to Prince Lichnowsky, with whom I discussed it.” Here is a 
delicious subject for Mr. Max Beerbohm. Can't you imagine the 
cartoon he would draw over the title ““ The Author of Fanny’s 
First Play Explains the Rudiments of Foreign Policy to the 
Foreign Secretary and the German Ambassador”? Can’t you 
picture the patient smiles on the faces of the two diplomats ?— 
Yours, etc., Ramsay Murr. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As an American reader, I have been both interested and 
amused for the past few weeks by the criticisms of Mr. Shaw’s 
** Commonsense,”” which have appeared in the StaTEsMAN and 
elsewhere, and also by Mr. Shaw’s replies to his critics. ‘The whole 
controversy has been most illuminating and instructive and, to 
my mind, has conclusively proved Mr. Shaw’s statement that 
Englishmen are the most muddle-headed people on earth. Not 
one of all the dozens of supposedly sane, clear-thinking people 
who have protested against Mr. Shaw’s article has got below the 
surface to the real point of the whole business. They have all 
talked their heads off pointing out minor flaws in Mr. Shaw's 
facts, and, in so doing, have mixed themselves all up and fioun- 
dered about in a sea of undigested arguments and ideas, which 
has, of course, simply resulted in their delivering themselves over 
to the tender mercies of Mr. Shaw. And not one of the whole 
lot has criticised him for the only thing he could really be criticised 
for either safely or fairly: i.e., bad taste. 

When I say that they have all missed the point, I mean simply 
this : they all seem to have the idea that Mr. Shaw is pro-German. 
But I am very much afraid that Mr. Shaw has small chance of 
receiving the Iron Cross. As a matter of fact, when one comes 
to analyse his article (which I submit that the various learned 
gentlemen who have taken him to task for it have not done) one 
realises that it is the most wonderfully and gloriously partisan, 
patriotic and piro-English piece of writing about the war that has 
appeared so far. Mr. Shaw is fighting for England for all he is 
worth ; but, instead of saying to himself, ‘“* England can do no 
wrong,” and then going ahead on that assumption and writing 4 
lot of meaningless and worthless bosh, he has said, “* Any sane 
man can see that we are somewhat to blame. Here at home we 
are so blinded by our patriotism and love for old England that 
most of us can’t see that. But in the neutral countries they can. 
I must do something.” And then he has proceeded to work up 4 
defence for England against possible adverse criticisms. And 
then along come the newspapers, and Mr. Arnold Bennett, and 
Mr. Chiozza Money, and Professor Ramsay Muir, and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and all the rest of them and call Mr. Shaw a Bernhardi, 
and a seditious agitator, and half a hundred other kinds of @ 
rascal, and drag into the searchlight of public notice all the little 
facts which Mr. Shaw said nothing about, because he felt that 
they were not very creditable to England. : 
What in heaven’s name is the matter with them all? Did 
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they expect Mr. Shaw to go up in the air and make a nice, lovable, 

triotic ass of himself, as some of our writers have done, or an 
objectionable, patriotic fool of himself, as at least one other 
writer, who compared the Germans to negroes and dogs, has 
done? They ought to know him better than that by this time. 
What he has done is precisely what I expected him to do—he 
has used exactly the same method of forestalling criticism that 
he used in the epilogue to Fanny’s First Play, but he has reversed 
the process. In the first half of the article he admits everything 
which the most severe critic could possibly say against England, 
and then, in the second half, he proceeds to justify England for 
everything she has done. Hence the contradictory remarks 
about Belgium which have lost Professor Muir such a lot of sleep. 
Hence the misstatements, apparent or fancied, about Sir Edward 
Grey which Mr. Chiozza Money objects to. Hence all the other 
minor faults which everyone has been criticising. Apparently 
no one has read the article through to the end. They all seem to 
have read along until they came to some remark which was par- 
ticularly objectionable to them, stopped to write an indignant 
letter about it, and never finished their perusal. 

Of course, Mr. Shaw has pointed most of this out himself in 
his replies, but apparently everyone is so prejudiced against him 
just now that everything he says is taken as one more blow 
struck for Germany. In fact, I firmly believe that, if Mr. Shaw 
went to a large patriotic mass meeting, got upon the platform, 
made a patriotic speech, and ended it by crying “‘ God save the 
King!” he would be booed from the platform as a hypocrite and 
probably arrested and thrown into jail as a secret agitator to boot. 

I have said that there is only one score on which you can really 
criticise him—i.e., bad taste. Well, the less said about that the 
better. There are a number of things in Mr. Shaw’s article 
which are perhaps perfectly true, but which might better have 
been left unsaid at the present time. Mr. Shaw will probably 
reply, with considerable truth, that this is not the time to stop to 
consider good or bad taste. He will point to the article, which I 
have mentioned, which compares the Germans to negroes and 
dogs, and will say that his remarks are in quite as good taste, and 
he will be absolutely right. My only point is that this question 
of good and bad taste is the only thing you can criticise him for. 
And his critics have all missed that point, too. I grieve for them. 
—Yours, etc., James R, KEENE TAYLor. 

695 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 
December 26th. 


DEPENDANTS’ ALLOWANCES 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Str,—It is due to the War Office to say that they have now 
to some extent corrected the misleading statement as to the 
amount of a dependant’s allowance hitherto issued through the 
Post Office. A new circular has now appeared in which the 
promise made is that “‘ Up to certain limits the amount the 
soldier used to pay for the support of his dependant (but not for his 
own keep) will continue to be paid.” The words in brackets 
are printed in heavier type. The circular also gives the (formerly 
objectionable) column of figures in a better form and calls atten- 
tion pointedly to the statement that “ in the absence of children 
12s. 6d. is the highest amount to which the Government will 
contribute.” What a pity this was not done earlier ' 

As I am writing, may I correct a slip (my own) in my article 
of last week? The statement that the Army Order has heen 
“overlaid with circulars which ... would upset payments 
already made” should be * overlaid with circulars some of 
which . . . would upset payments already made.”—Yours, etc., 

J.F.W. 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—Your article on this subject is very welcome, but there is 
more to be told. The return made by the dependant (0.1839) 
does include in the total income the amount the dependant is 
receiving from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association ; 
I have filled in these forms for people and have entered it myself, 
trying to be truthful about “ other sources.” You suggest that 
the military authorities take it into account when estimating the 
amount of superannuation allowance. One hesitates to think 
that without proof in view of Form B.218M ; but I know that in 
fact these superannuation allowances if given apart from help 
from the S. & S.F.A. are not so received; it sounds a subtle, 
even a theological, distinction, but it is a real one. For what 
happens is this, that when the superannuation allowance arrives, 
the S. & S.F.A. reduce or withhold the grant they have previously 
been making. The reason given for so doing is that “ soldiers’ 
dependants are not to be made better off than when the soldier 
was at home”; it makes no difference if the soldier is con- 


tributing more to the separation allowance than before enlistment 
he contributed to the expenses of the home ; nor again that coal 
which before the war was 1s. a cwt. is now 1s. 3d. and next week 
is to be 1s. 6d. Is there not always “ charity ” fo fall back on ? 
** I could live on it if I had to,” is what the ladies who do this sort 
of work always say. Spread the butter thin. 

However, the Government is responsible. The S. & S.F.A. are 
more than semi-oflicial ; they work “‘ under the orders” of the 
National Relief Fund, who supply them with funds. What that 
means ought to be realised. For over four months we have had 
in this parish a weekly house-to-house collection for the National 
Relief Fund, and have contributed a few shillings short of £50, 
nearly all in coppers. Old Age Pensioners have given 1d. a week, 
agricultural labourers 3d. or 4d. The National Relief Fund give 
this money to the S, & S.F.A, to spend. And who are the 
S. & S.F.A.? I ask the County Secretary ; she replies: “ As to 
the unrepresentative character of the Association, it has existed 
30 years with Queen Alexandra as President, and properly elected 
local presidents and committees all over the country, all working 
under the Head Office controlled by Sir James Gildea.” Well, sir, 
I am a “ local representative * of the S. & S.F.A.; I was asked 
to become so by a lady living in an adjoining parish—that is the 
way I was “ properly elected” ; no one else had anything to say 
in it as far as I know, not the parish council, not the parish sub- 
committee of the County Relief Committee publicly appointed by 
Parish Meeting for this very work just at the time that I was 
“ properly elected,” no, not even the ratepayers. 

One would not mind if the S. & S.F.A. showed any signs of 
kicking against the N.R.F. or the N.R.F. of throwing over the 
S. & S.F.A.; but to all appearances they are as thick as thieves. 
—yYours, etc., W. C. RoBeErts. 

Crick Rectory, Rugby. 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Having frequently to advise and help soldiers’ depen- 
dants, we could quote, by way of comment on J. F. W.’s article 
in your issue of January 9th, many instances of vexatious and 
inexplicable treatment of claims for Government Allowances. 
With your permission I will give one. 

This case is one of a mother whose husband and two sons are 
on service. The two sons before enlisting earned between them 
43s. a week, the bulk of which went to their mother. On the 
strength of the Government’s offer the sons allotted to their 
mother 6d. and 9d. a day respectively, which should entitle her 
to receive about 25s. at least. She is actually receiving 8s. 9d. 
a week, the exact total of the sons’ allotments, and was told the 
last time she drew it that it would be reduced to 7s. in future. 
Naturally mother and sons are indignant, and the latter threaten 
to reduce their allotments. 

Can nothing be done to bring home to the Government the 
disastrous effect that this kind of thing is having on recruiting ? 
—Yours, etc., L. V. GIL. 

(Secretary, Bradford Guild of Help). 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 
Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Solomon Eagle, in his last week's 
flight, quotes the following stanza from the poems of the late Mr. 
James Elroy Flecker : 


I am Balthazar, Lord of Ind, 

Where blows a little scented wind 
From Taprobane towards Cathay : 

My children, who are tall and wise, 

Stand by a tree with shutten eyes 
And seem to meditate or pray. 


This stanza reminds Mr. Eagle of an illuminated manuscript, 
but he does not say whose manuscript. For my own part it 
reminds me of Swinburne’s, although whether Swinburne’s 
manuscript was illuminated or not I cannot say. As for the 
children of Mr. Flecker’s fancy who stand by a tree with shutten 
eyes and seem to meditate or pray, I know perfectly well what 
they are doing. They are praying, sir—praying that they may 
not be discovered for impudent bastards. But it is not so much 
with the poet that we should be angry as with Mr, Eagle for 
putting forward as representative work on the part of a new 
writer such a piece of obvious and unabashed plagiarism.— 
Yours, etc., Epcar A. MITCHELL. 

January 12th. 

[Solomon Eagle writes: Could not Mr. Mitchell give a more 
exact reference to the source of the alleged plagiarism ? Personally 
I see no resemblance between the features of the “ impudent 
bastards ” and those of their imputed father.] 
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Miscellany 


THE MAN OF LETTERS AND 
THE JUNKER 


HE energy with which British men of letters have 
defined and praised the cause of the Allies can 
have escaped the attention of none. That poets, 
novelists, and dramatists should have been eager to express 
their views on so great an affair is not in itself surprising, for 
literature in this country has never occupied the tower of 
ivory ; what is new is a situation in which the genre writer 
presents a united front in vouching for the virtue of 
England. A situation on which England has congratulated 
herself, for it had hitherto been, or seemed to be, a point of 
honour with a section of British men of letters to see the 
merits of the enemy’s case rather than the merits of their 
own country’s: no Byron of our days will say, hearing of 
another Waterloo, “I am damned sorry.” But here is a 
letter from an English “ Junker” which throws a sinister 
light on the activities of the “‘ writing fellows.” His thought 
evidently owes a good deal to M. Charles Maurras, a French 
Royalist, author of L’Avenir de l'Intelligence. English 
readers may find novelty in the following arguments and 
make allowances for the Tory prejudice; but he drives his 

main point to death. 

* * * 


“But if England,” he says, “‘ were not the amiable for- 
giving thing that she is, but had a suspicious and acrimonious 
temper, she would ask these gentlemen sharply, *‘ What’s 
your game?’ The truth is that our literary men—I mean 
the ideologists among them—are, subconsciously, conspiring 
to deprive us of our liberties. The aim is to make Theory 
dictator. A camp-follower of Wells’s army blurted out the 
truth the other day when he said, ‘ We literary men must 
make the peace.’ Now, bear that boast in mind and turn 
again to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s manifesto on the war. They 
say that Mr. Shaw is on the side of the Germans! I will 
tell you on whose side he is. He is on the side of his friends, 
the ideologists. His manifesto was a daring, aggressive 
movement on their behalf. Wells, Archer, Bennett, and the 
Oxford professors had outrun the measure, and the book- 
sellers reported a great slump in war material. Hence the 
brilliant and courageous intervention of Mr. G. B. Shaw— 
courageous because Mr. Shaw saw that, if the ink were to 
continue dribbling, he would have to allow himself to be 
mistaken by fools for a pro-German. 

“Notice the extraordinary generosity which Mr. Shaw 
displays towards every purveyor of bad political literature, 
German or English, from Wells to Bernhardi; and his 
undisguised prejudice against the men of action, the realists. 
True, he lets the Kaiser off lightly, but then the Kaiser is an 
idcologist and reads Houston Chamberlain and such things. 

“Tt would all be less clear to me if 1 had not reeently 
come across M. Charles Maurras’ L’ Avenir de I’ Intelligence, 
a study of the position of the writer in contemporary France. 
M. Maurras first glances back across the centuries. In 
Ronsard’s time ‘ poets observed the natural conventions, and 
when they put forward political theories, almost always they 
seemed anxious not to be taken seriously. Their minds 
played with associated ideas which they felt and called 
unreal. They left politics and theology to the politicians and 
the theologians.’ A hundred years later literature had even 
more modest pretensions. ‘A poet,’ said Malherbe, ‘ is 
no more useful to the State than a good billiard player.’ 
‘Books were the interpreters, and, so to speak, the voice of 
love, the incentive of pleasure, the enchantment of long 
winters, of slow old age; the man of letters demanded 





distraction of them, the squire expected to find in them 
his favourite society; in short, they did not yet pre- 
tend to govern.’ The eighteenth century changed every- 
thing. Reform and the destruction of established ideas and 
tastes became the avowed object of writers; the royal 
authority did not yield, as has been said, to the sovereignty 
of the people; the man of letters was the successor of the 
Bourbon. The revolutionary epoch marked the highest 
point of literary dictation. If we wish to sum up the 
composition of the three Assemblies of the Revolution, to 
find a common denominator for this gang of unclassed 
gentlemen, ex-soldiers, and renegade friars, always we return 
to the phrase ‘ lettered men.’ 

“The eighteenth-century prophets were bad prophets, 
M. Maurras asserts ; their literary theories were contradicted 
by the great facts of the next age—e.g., European nationalism 
and the industrial revolution; but this is no new thesis, 
M. Maurras is original in taking the point of view of writers 
themselves, and he shows how severely they suffered through 
the ambition of the ideologists. For the victory of Books 
was an ‘absurd’ one. Under Louis Philippe and during 
the Second Empire many literary men still gained entrance 
into the administration. But as soon as the writer had 
become a practising politician he displayed a remarkable 
contempt for his former companions. ‘ With what an air of 
de haut en bas Guizot become president received the 
unfortunate Comte!’ It was really the revenge of the old 
French world, the ‘ Junkers.’ The Guizots perceive that 
everything is not in books; they say that experience, the 
ways of men, the handling of great interests, are good things ; 
whereupon the Junkers suddenly realise their importance 
and determine to maintain their price. They had once 
made fools of themselves over the Intelligenzia, but were now 
wary; they found ideologists ‘less interesting to know’ 
than formerly ; the literary species was no longer feared, 
but rather looked upon as curious beasts. Salons closed, 
books lost their old public, and literary France had either to 
isolate herself (cultivate her own hysteria) or to revolt 
against the powers of fact. There were, indeed, enormous 
masses who now read, and popular writers could become rich, 
but not so rich that by virtue of wealth they could acquire a 
recognised place in the national life—the Zolas of sugar and 
cotton smile at the profits of the author of La Débdcle—and 
not content with conquering by the superior size of the 
wealth they procreate, the other industrial forces have 
necessarily dreamt of enslaving the Intelligenzia. And these 
plutocratic conditions must become harsher still unless— 
unless the Intelligenzia decides to sail in the ship of the 
counter-revolution, unless it renounces the ambition of being 
the first of the national forces, unless it respects and supports 
the Army, the Church, and certain agricultural and industrial 
interests (Junkerism, in short) that can be distinguished from 
the interests of money, properly so called, in that they cor- 
respond to ‘ defined situations ’ and moral functions. 

** And now to return to England, the war, and the unpro- 
voked aggression of Mr. Shaw and his friends. 

“In England we are fortunate enough to possess a Junker 
class. As M. Maurras shows, in England, as in Germany, 
Money cannot constitute the supreme power in the State. . 
However powerful financial interests may be, there is 4 
narrow circle into which they cannot penetrate. The 
powers of the Junkers function on parallel lines to the powers 
of Money, can treat with Money, resist Money, and on 
occasion direct opinion. 

‘““M. Maurras has described the misfortunes which befell 
the French Intelligenzia when they seized the first rank in 
the national hierarchy ; but no warning, I fear, will induce 
our own Intelligenzia—that part of it which is aggressive— 
to reject the promptings of mad ambition. 
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“The character of the war offered too great a temptation. 
All circumstances combined to make this crisis one that the 
jdeologist could exploit to his own profit. His trail is over 
everything, even the leading articles in the Times; you 
know those phrases, beginning with ‘war on war.’ The 
British public has actually been persuaded that the causes 
of the war must be sought in German philosophy ; there is 
the measure of the success attained ! 

“ Now Sir Edward Grey, I am told by the Daily Mail 
Year Book, reads Izaak Walton and Gilbert White. Books 
are for him the ‘ enchantment of long winters.’ His attitude 
is that of the French squire of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. And the British public will argue: ‘A man who 
reads Izaak Walton and White can’t possibly know what we 
are up against in these Teutons; someone like Mr. William 
Archer, who has sounded Nictzscheism to its infamous 
depths, must dictate the peace.’ 

“Napoleon used to boast that Rousseau was his col- 
league. If some great man of action arises during the war 
and rearranges Europe, will he say: ‘H. G. Wells and I’? 

“ But the issue was not clearly knit until Mr. Shaw entered 
the arena. His predecessors had not dared attack the wisdom 
of British diplomatists. They were not sufficiently sure of 
the public ; and if Mr. Shaw had not shown a greater courage, 
the impression would have grown up that Sir Edward Grey 
was as good an ideologist as anyone. Evidently that would 
have been fatal to the prospects of the literary men. 

“ Unlike most of his colleagues, Mr. Shaw refuses to repeat 
the parrot phrase ‘ a war of ideas.’ He would have it that 
all ideas are on the one side. It enrages him to think that a 
Junker could have sufficient intelligence to read Nietzsche ; 
and he must suggest perforce that Nietzsche is really of 
William Archer’s party without knowing it. Here I think 
Mr. Shaw made a bad mistake. He threw away a trump 
card in Nietzsche. 

“Perhaps I should have defined the ideologist more 
clearly. But here are some names: Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, Cunninghame Graham, the Chestertons, H. W. Mas- 
singham, A. R. Orage, William Archer; in Ireland, George 
Russell (‘42’): enemies all of them of everything that is 
positive, everything that is realist, a common attitude of 
superiority distinguishing them when they oppose their 
literary fictions to political or economic facts. The Oxford 
professors are in another class, and it is not fair to accuse 
them of aiming at the crown ; they would plainly be satisfied 
with the consultative réle which, according to M. Maurras, is 
the writer’s due. Others, again, of our authors don’t meddle 
at all, qué literary men, in politics. They may have strong 
opinions, they may express strong opinions; but they do 
not think that by virtue of their profession they have any 
special qualification for teaching the statesman his business. 
Alas, the type is a very rare one nowadays! Mr. George 
Moore belongs to it, and possibly another Irishman, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats.” J. M. Hone. 


SONGS FROM SIBERIA 


N that terrible record of ten years in Siberia called in 
] English, Memorials of a Dead House or The House of 
the Dead, or, by another translator, Buried Alive, 
Dostoevsky describes some Christmas festivities got up by 
his fellow-convicts at which prison songs were one of the 
principal features. It has always been a matter of extreme 
difficulty to collect these songs; convicts in the natural 
order of things would only know those sung in their own 
prisons; officials and visitors would scarcely have an 
opportunity of hearing them at all. Moreover, it is not in 
the prisons themsclves that many of the most interesting 





songs are sung. The Russian police authorities in their 
desire to provide Siberia with colonists have a system of 
indeterminate sentences; convicts are released from con- 
finement after a certain number of years and converted into 
farm labourers as far as is practicable. These convicts 
while in prison often manage to escape early in spring, and 
after several months of the open road return to their cap- 
tivity. This qualified freedom is, after all, a better thing 
than labour in mines or, indeed, forced labour of any sort. 
There is, therefore, a large number of tramps during the 
summer who pick up their living as best they may, and who 
often become, in fact, ballad singers, working their way from 
village to village. 

In 1908 a Mr. V. N. Harteveld obtained various official 
permits and travelled all over Siberia in quest of songs. 
Palm oil and personal charm succeeded. After he had 
examined his haul and weeded out local variants of Russian 
popular songs and poems, there remained fifty-seven the 
authenticity of which was beyond doubt. He also noted 
down their musical accompaniments and discovered that in 
almost every case the composer had merely adapted Church 
tunes. Another curious thing he noticed was the dearth 
of songs among the bona-fide villagers. Escaped convicts 
were the only muses that many of the villages knew. 

The songs fall into two distinct categories. The convicts 
sing about the things that are far from them: their native 
villages, the great towns of Russia, and their love affairs. 
The tramps, on the other hand, sing of their own surround- 
ings ; they are the Nature poets. Sometimes, as in the third 
example given below, they make up legends, but they will 
always place them in their own locality. The collection 
includes only a few really sentimental songs, and these, it 
is curious to note, are said to be specially favoured by 
murderers and their like. Political prisoners bring their 
own songs with them, and as they are generally sentenced 
for a term of years they do not go on tramp like the indcter- 
minates who have no more liberty to lose. Apparently 
convicts tend to become more imaginative the farther cast 
they go. Some of the most poetic songs come from Nerchinsk, 
near the Manchurian frontier; where there are lead mines, 
and where, since the lead sooner or later is bound to affect 
the lungs of those who work underground, generations 
succeed each other rapidly. After the Polish rising of 
1863-4 had been put down, a large number of Poles were 
sent to this place, and they left their mark in many of the 
songs which are sung to-day. Farther east, too, the influence 
of Church music grows less; the tramps adapt the tunes of 
the native Yakuts and Buryats. 

These songs are primitive poetry, created by men who have 
not come to fear self-consciousness. The Siberian singer 
sings about himself to please himself. He has no rigid 
rules. Many of the poetic devices employed can be found in 
Piers Plowman. Assonances frequently take the place of 
rhymes and repetitions are very common. The Russian of 
the peasant class has a habit of adding diminutive endings 
to words in a manner calculated to baffle the translator. 
Even a preposition may wear a suffix of endearment. 

The first of the following songs was heard at the prison at 
Alexandrovsk. Like most of the prison songs, its scansion 
is almost correct. The original rhythms and the original 
crudity have been preserved in the translations. 


i'm coming home from Irkutsk, 
Perhaps a happy man, 

Perhaps I'll earn a living— 
We'll live as best we can. 


The gates of this our prison 
For us will opened be, 

And from our heavy labours 
We all shall be set free. 
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Just one little year more 

In prison I must stay, 

And then, my little flower, 
Your Jover comes straightway. 


With hair so long and bushy, 
No bracelets on my feet, 

I’m coming home to you all 
Dressed in new clothes so neat. 


The following is from the prison at Yakutsk : 


THE HANGMAN. 
Sleep, my poor one, sleep, my dear, 
Soon to fetch you they'll be here. . . . 
Soon the little night will go, 
Soon the little sun will show... . 


At early morn a crow will scream 
And the hangman cease to dream ; 
He will come into your cell, 

You'll go outside guarded well. 


In the forest stands a tree, 

Down from it a rope hangs free. . . . 
On a branch screams loud that crow, 
Upward mounts the hangman slow. 


He’s already touched his pay, 

Strong the rope ; there’s no delay... . 
The old tree quivers in its fear, 
Distant thunders one can hear. 


Get up, poor one, get up, dear, 

Soon to fetch you they’ll be here. .. . 
Hark, the crow screams out once more, 
Hangman’s knocking at the door. 


As might be expected, the songs of the tramps vary far 
more than those of the convicts. The wanderers have seen 
more of the world, and the quality of their reception from 
the villagers doubtless depends upon the entertainment 
they have to offer. The first of the following tramp songs is 
a full-fledged ballad; we may imagine its singer, bearded 
and unkempt, dressed in some long and tattered shirt, with 
his legs tied up in rags, bellowing forth the short lines, which, 
it will be noted, are merely in the nature of commentary. 


In the Urals stands a mountain, called ** the Giant,’’ near to Zlatoust. 
He has stood for ages past, and on his head there always lies a mist. 
The winter comes, spring passes by, 
And some are born, and some must die, 
But the mountain stands for aye ! 
In the Urals stands a mountain, called ‘“‘ the Giant,’ near to Zlatoust. 


In that mountain is a mighty, old and wicked wizard’s den. 
And he keeps a look-out day and night for fear of us poor men. 
Gallant hunter, have a care, 
If you follow goats, beware, 
Run, and don’t look round, up there ! 
In that mountain is a mighty, old and wicked wizard’s den. 


Long ago once did the wizard in his anger loudly ery, 

And the earth shook. And he threw up fire and stones towards the sky. 
He’s slept quite soundly since that day, 
But from him all men run away, 
If he awakes, the devil to pay ! 

In that mountain is a mighty, old and wicked wizard’s den. 


The next is said to be sung in chorus. It employs asso- 
nances throughout. Convicts, imprisoned or escaped, are 
generally; known as “the unfortunate ones” in Siberia. 
Nobody would be so unchristian as to suggest that they were 
wicked. 

Oh, tender-hearted little fathers, 
Oh, tender-hearted little mothers, 
Help us unfortunate little men, 

A deal of sorrows we have seen ! 


In the name of Christ, oh people dear, 
Bring all you can !—and here, 

Help us wanderers, kind friends, 

Heip us vagabonds. 


——— 


You will get a crown of gold 

In the next world ; 

And we'll think of you in this one, 

Dear people, when we're back in prison. 
Lastly comes a lament. 


I buried at the dawning 

A friend of mine to-day, 

And near by where the roads cross, 
I laid him where the earth was grey. 


There was no sound of funeral bells a-ringing, 
There was no sound of funeral hymns a-singing ; 
But Mother Grey-Earth took him for all time 
Without a priest, without tall candles burning. 


And over where his grave was 

A little birch I set, 

And wished my fellow wanderer, 
A happy resting place would get. 


His death I should have feasted, but tell me this, I say, 

If I had had the priest there, how was I to pay ? 

But I did vow, the next drop I should own 

I'd drink in honour of the last to step before God’s Throne. 


And all around was silence deep, 
None of his folk were there to weep ! 
None of his folk to weep for him... . 


Some of the songs which produced the deepest impression 
upon Mr. Harteveld cannot be translated with justice to 
themselves. There is, for example, a little four-line chorus 
called the Chain March. This is sung by convicts who are 
being moved by stages from one prison to another, and its 
musical accompaniment is two-fold—humming through 
combs and clanking chains to time. The words, slangy 
as they are, are the least difficult detail to render. If one 
can imagine the long line of convicts, moving slowly and with 
difficulty, their state of mind and body, and, on all sides of 
them, the endless Siberian plain—the scene is described in 
Tolstoy’s Resurrection—the words scarcely matter. What are 
we to think of these songs and their authors? We must, 
in the first place, admit the former to be true folk-songs, the 
outpourings of individual poets revised and re-moulded 
during the process of repetition until the personality of the 
inventor has become inextricably buried under that of the 
whole body of the singers. This continuous attrition and 
addition tends to produce a marked homogeneity, exactly 
like that of Scottish, or any other ballad-poctry. 

In these songs is the expression of a race, for the Russian 
knows that the convict is not different—he is only unfor- 
tunate. When we make comparisons between the character 
revealed by these songs and any other, we should allow for 
the fact that they are the product of an almost illiterate 
body of men. The Siberian is not in the same category as 
the inmate of Portland, who somehow or other manages to 
find out who won the Boat Race the day after the event. 
He is culturally on a level with the last Irish gleeman, 
Michael Moran, who died in 1846, and was lamented many 
years later by Mr. W. B. Yeats. But he sings only of the 
things which are near to him. He will never cultivate that 
warm-brown-carth and the joyous-wind-on-the-heath style 
which is not so much a style as a stunt. He knows the earth 
is seldom properly warm and that the wind is generally a 
nuisance. He is entirely sincere in his art, given a little to 
philosophising, and very sure of his God. He dislikes the 
authority over him, but somehow resentment fails to 
penetrate into his soul. He believes that to be a thief Is 
no greater misfortune than to be an official. He would 
say, as Michael James Flaherty used to say, “ It’s the will of 
God.” He is, in fact, thoroughly representative of the still 


barbarous Russian. 
Junius WEST. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


CORRESPONDENT asks me to give some facts 
A about literary agents. Judging from the tone of 
his letter, I should say that he has a sore place 
somewhere, and that what he really hopes is that I shall 
supply some “facts” as the term might be used by a 
Private Enquiry Agent, and damn the whole profession. I 
am sorry to say that I cannot do anything so exciting as 
that. Of literary agents as a body, it may be said that some 
of them are sensible and energetic, and that among the 
others there are more incompetents and fewer sharks than is 

usually supposed. 

*x * 

The single term “ literary agent ” covers a great varicty 
of occupation. There are magnates who sit in sumptuous 
offices surrounded by elegant typists; there are down-at- 
heels vagabonds who inhabit attics and live upon the 
initial fees of authors whose works nobody but a lunatic 
would ever accept. There are a few big agents who handle 
in the main “ big stuff ”—i.e., work by authors who have 
already become popular ; there are others who are accessible 
to all. Some are capable of intelligently reading intelligent 
work ; others are illiterates who have a tolerable idea of the 
kind of work required by low-grade magazines, but are 
utterly incompetent to handle anything better. Some take 
nothing from authors except a commission on receipts ; 
the majority require an entrance fee (to cover expenses, 
which are sometimes really incurred and sometimes not, of 
postage, etc.); and in some cases these initial fees are the 
main sources of the agents’ incomes. 


* * * 


Whether or not an agent is dealing both conscientiously 
and intelligently with his work is a thing that it is exceedingly 
difficult for an author to discover. Editors and publishers 
are in a much better position in this respect. I myself have 
had some experience of agents from that side, and I have 
been staggered by the blundering and casual way in which 
most, though not all, of the agents with whom I have come 
into contact have behaved. 1 have known well-known 
agents so heavily bombard a publisher with hopeless novels 
(which have been accompanied by strong personal recom- 
mendation) that all subsequent work submitted by these 
agents has been handicapped. I have seen the most 
amateurish articles sent in bundles to periodicals with similar 
strong recommendations. These things, I suppose, are to be 
expected when agents are too anxious for fees, or too dis- 
trustful of their own judgment, to pick and choose amongst 
the authors who apply to them. What is much more 
distressing is the ignorance that some agents display in 
selecting possible purchasers and the slackness with which 
they send out their manuscripts. 

* * * 

It may not be easily conceivable, but it is true, that I 
have known agents submit melodramatic scrials of 100,000 
words to sixpenny weeklies ; not to mention scientifie and 
political articles long enough to fill eight pages apiece. 
Strongly religious periodicals are deluged by agents with 
articles supporting Anarchism, Monism, and the Abolition 
of the Family ; and journals with the tendencies of this one 
are frequently tempted with treatises venomously anti-Home 
Rule and anti-Socialist in bias. Many agents seem not to 
have the foggiest idea as to the intellectual level or the 
political tone of the various periodicals to which they send 
their MSS. ; and articles must often get stale merely through 
the waste of time incurred in footling from one unlikely 





office to another. This is not all, however. It is the fre- 
quent practice of agents to send MSS. to editors without 
enclosing stamped addressed envelopes for their return, and 
without (alternatively) sending boys round for them in the 
event of rejection. Editors with sense naturally refuse 
to supply stamps for the return (possibly) of rubbish that 
they never wanted to see. The result is that the MSS. are 
hung up until the agents care to remember them. I have 
known MSS. rejected at sight to remain in this way for six 
months in an editor’s drawer, until the lazy agent thought 
of telephoning to enquire about them. Meanwhile, their 
anxious authors were, no doubt, mentally picturing the 
indefatigable Mr. Z as striving day and night to get the 
serried editors of London to print the products of their 
brains. Mr, Z, in this case an agent making a big income 
out of popular authors, had simply taken MSS. which it 
was not worth his while to handle properly. For all he 
knew, they might have been masterpieces which, on going 
to a second paper, would have been accepted at once. This 
man was quite efficient with his big authors. 
*x * * 


Naturally, if a young author can find an agent who knows 
the market for his particular kind of writing, and who will 
work hard to place it, he may be saved a great deal of 
trouble by employing him. But an agent taken at random, 
or on the strength of his advertisements, or even on the 
strength of his past achievements, may be a handicap instead 
of a help. Any agent is not better than none, and the 
sensible author, before putting his eggs all in one basket, 
will interview several agents, and decide from personal con- 
tact which of them he considers the honestest, the keenest, 


and the most suitable. 
* ” * 


There appeared in the Observer the other day—and possibly 
elsewhere as well—an advertisement of “ London’s New 
Magazine Lending Library ”—the World Lending Library. 
Clubs of ladies who subscribe jointly to numbers of magazines 
are well known in rural England ; but this is the first time I 
have heard of an attempt to carry out such an enterprise 
on a large scale and a capitalist basis. The library offers its 
subscribers several services. Periodicals may be “ loaned ” 
for one day during week of issue, for two days, for one day 
or two days during the week after issue ; and they may be 
purchased fourteen days after issue. The charge for (e.g.) 
Tue New Statesman or the Lady's Pictorial is (per quarter) 
ls. 6d. for one day during week of issue, 2s. 6d. for two 
days ; 10}d. and 1s. 6d. for the succeeding week ; and 2s. 2d. 
for ultimate purchase. In London delivery and collection 
are included in these charges; country subscribers must 
pay extra for postage. Subscribers could certainly not 
reasonably hope for lower rates. For one day during week 
of issue, it will be observed, the charge is 1,'yd. per week. 
The Library will purchase its papers at trade prices (which, 
for a sixpenny, are anything from 3d. to a fraction over 4d.) ; 
but even at that subscriptions will have to fit pretty well, 
and management will have to be very efficient if much of a 
profit is to be made. A good deal will depend upon that 
uncertain factor of the number of people who are willing to 
read periodicals a week old. The greater the number of 
subscribers, of course, the less will be the cost of delivery 
and collection; and the prospects of the enterprise, one 
imagines, will be determined by its ability to keep going 
until a big membership has been obtained. The managers 
of papers have nothing to fear from such a Library, which 
would, beyond doubt, increase the gross amount of reading 
done, and buy at least as many copies of a paper as it would 
sidetrack existing subscribers. 


SoLomon EAGLE, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Young Earnest. By Gitpert Cannan. Martin Secker. 6s. 


Vain Oblations, and Other Stories. By Karuarine F. 
GerouLtp. Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 


The perusal of Mr. Cannan’s book leaves me in considerable 
doubt as to the importance of being Young Earnest: on 
the whole, I think it is probably more important not to be. 
For the being Young Earnest seems to involve a terrible 
amount of taking your heart up by the roots to see how it 
is growing. I do not write this without diffidence, for I 
am perfectly aware how easy such a charge is to throw at 
any thoughtful piece of work. The dilemma is a very 
old one. The philistine and the barbarian alike accept 
facts, and live them: the facts of the philistine are doubtless 
appalling in the nice view of the artist, but there they are, 
solid as mid-Victorian furniture and unquestionable as the 
birth of children: the facts of the barbarian are probably 
to the barbarian quite satisfying, and, if there were but 
these two kinds in the world, we should go along happily 
and nothing would ever develop at all—we should have 
wars but no theories about them, propagation but no 
propaganda. The third, the disruptive, kind is the artistic, 
the philosophical, the critical. It asks, ‘“‘ What is truth ? ” 
and stays to all eternity for an answer. The barbarian 
ignores the question and presently ceases to be : the philistine 
bustles forward with repudiations, but he is incoherent, and 
the artist triumphs. Or, if he does not triumph, then there 
is no use in anything. But often this art of criticism carries 
with it the seeds of its own decay: it “ dies of its own too 
much.” It becomes pernickety and faddy. It exaggerates 
and broods. It takes all the simple things, like sex, and 
turns them into “suppressed complexes.” To the clear, 
keen irony of Sir Philip Sidney succeed the self-conscious 
extravagances of the “ metaphysicals”; to the simple 
embraces of the legitimately amorous succeed treatises on 
the relation of the sexes : the seats of the mighty are replaced 
by university chairs of “sexology.” And straightway all 
the philistine taunts that were false as applied to the artistic 
become true as applied to the artificial. Frankly, I am not 
sure about Mr. Cannan. He is highly original—I know of 
no one whom he can be said to resemble or imitate. He 
seems to have something important to say and to have an 
idealistic joy in saying it exactly. He is subtle. He 
catches, and sometimes fixes, elusive moods, half-lights 
and side-lights of character and circumstance. He really 
cares about knowing people: he luxuriates, indeed, in 
their passions and even in their minutest oddities. So, 
perhaps, in saying that he seems to me fantastic, excessive 
in detail, too much preoccupied with holes and corners, I 
am merely throwing the old philistine stone. But I don’t 
think so. I think he has, at any rate in this work, purchased 
originality at the cost of simplicity—that essential simplicity 
which Milton demanded in a poem, which is requisite in 
every work of art, which is reconcilable with the extremest 
elaboration. I think, in short, that Mr. Cannan has “ vainly 
amazed ” himself over things that do not ultimately matter, 
so that his hero’s heart-beats wake no answer in the reader’s 
pulses and the emotions of all his characters seem torn to 
tatters. ° 

Young Earnest is the story of an eccentric man’s love- 
affairs with three women. With Cathleen Bentley he has, 
when quite a boy, a boy’s relationship, a calf-love blurred 
with egotism and easily allowed to pass into temporary 
forgetfulness. For Linda Brock, a handsome and moneyed 
young woman who falls in love with him and marries him, 
he feels a physical passion that brings nothing spiritually 
but dust and drouth. He leaves her and her income—and 
his own position as a lecturer at a provincial university— 








and lives in London (where he becomes a taxi-driver) as 
the lover of a factory girl, whose jolly and primitive qualities 
amuse and lull while they cannot ultimately satisfy him. And 
then he rediscovers Cathleen and at last can really slake his 
spirit in a love at once passionate and calm. There is much 
elaboration, there are many queer characters subordinate to 
the plot (scarcely any, indeed, that are not queer)—but those 
three women, in the emotional stimulations they furnish to 
the man rather than in themselves, make up the plot. 
And in the details no less than in the outline I feel the same 
defect—the laborious queerness, the wilful and unnecessary 
subtlety. There is an attempt to paint René’s relations 
with his mother—an attempt which, if successful, would 
produce something intimate and touching. But so much 
of the talk between the two seems unreal. Here is one 
conversation. I should explain that Elsie is the girl whom 
René’s brother has “‘ had to marry.” 


** Mother, I'm in love.” 

“Well, I never! You're not going to be married now ?” 

“No. It’s hopeless. She’s rich. At least her father is.” 

““So that’s why you look so queerly at Elsie. You can’t expect 
them to be all alike.” 

“It isn’t only that. Only I can’t get away from certain things.” 

“What things ?” 

** The horrible things people do.” 

** You'll be kept busy if you worry about that.” 

* It’s about myself.” 

** Want to confess ? Go on.” 

** I mean, George and I used to talk—you know. Well, it got beyond 
talk. Uncle Alfred gave me ten shillings once. I spent it—that way.” 

* Well, well.” 

** You can’t dismiss it like that. I shouldn’t be remembering it if 
it were as easy as that. I met her—you know—in Derby Street-——” 

** You’re not going to tell mc the whole story ?” 

**T must tell someone. I met her and she took me down a lot of 
streets. She walked along briskly in a business-like way, and I slunk 
along behind with my coat-collar turned up and my cap over my eyes, 
and I kept shivering, though it wasn’t cold. We came to a little house 
and she knocked at the door, and a fat woman with red arms came to it. 
She just looked at us and said: ‘ Full up.’ We went on to another 
little house, but I couldn’t get that out of my mind, and the room there 
was so horrible that I ran away, and that’s all.” 

Mrs. Fourmy looked up at the clock, into the fire, round at the corner 
cupboard. At last she said : 

** Well, you are a funny boy.” 


It is not merely that I find that talk incredible : it also a 
little (like several other things in the book) shocks me—and 
I am not often shocked. It is perfectly obvious that Mr. 
Cannan’s own ideal for the people of his creation is a clean 
and wholesome love, and yet he succeeds in giving the 
impression that love is full of all sorts of dark corners, 
ambiguous, morbid, self-contemplative. There is too much 
sensation of the senses—above all, too much thinking and 
talking about them. Mr. Cannan will have to get back to 
larger, simpler themes and methods if he is to do justice to 
his indubitable talent. 

Mrs. Gerould is exceedingly clever; of that there is no 
possible doubt. Her idea apparently is to choose a wild, 
bizarre fact and present it in a series of reasonable touches 
till you are willing to admit that, for all its impossibility, 
the fact was just so. The method has not, I think, altogether 
found itself. There is reminiscence of—well, of whom? 
Is it Henry James? Or Mrs. Wharton? Or Miss Colburn 
Mayne? Or all three? There is misplaced emphasis. 
People telling stories about other people who have not been 
very much to them in any passionate relationship do not use 
such affirmations as “ That I swear.” Moreover, the method 
is over-circuitous. The convincing touches are too many 
to be convincing. So much stress is laid on the oddness of 
odd things that one a little resents it. But these are minor 
faults. The cleverness is there. Mrs. Gerould’s phrases 
and sentences are full of meaning and decision : she describes 
an anthropological work as “a treasure-house of authentic 
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and indecent anecdote.” Could anything be more complete ? 
Her themes, too, are original and mostly horrible. I like 
best the house that is haunted by the ghosts, not of the past, 
but of the future. The first tale, which gives its title to the 
yolume, is perhaps the most wilfully and far-fetchedly 
tragic. An American girl is captured and enslaved some- 
where in the wilds of Africa—her father, a missionary, 
having been killed. Her lover tracks her out, but she is 
so changed that he does not know her: deliberately, to 
spare him, she accentuates her disguise and conceals her 
identity. GERALD GouLD. 


RECENT VERSE 
A Bird of Paradise and Other Poems. By W. H. Davies. 


Methuen. Is. net. 

Antwerp. By Forp Mapox Hvuerrer. Poetry Bookshop. 
3d. net. 

A Peck o’ Maut. By Parrick R. Cuatmers. Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Poetry, 1914. Blackwell. 1s. net. 


A recent assailant of Stevenson pooh-poohed his verse 
with the remark that R. L. S. was “ about as poetic as a 
robin.” To this a critic in one of our contemporaries 
replied that the simile was by no means the insult it was 
meant to be and that robins were most poetical. We 
remember the comparison as we sit down to find an 
image for Mr. Davies; and if there be foundation for 
Pythagoras’ opinion that “the soul of our grandam might 
haply inhabit a bird,” we think that Mr. Davies would be 
far more likely to select a robin for his abode than would 
Stevenson, whose penchant would rather be in the direction 
of flamingoes or, perhaps, grouse. Mr. Davies, as it were, 
flits about the woods and fields as though he were a part of 
them, observing everything with a sharp, black eye, perching 
on twigs and staring at cows, sheltering from the storm under 
heavy branches, peering into the kitchens of cottages and 
the nests of squirrels. Birds, indeed, preoccupy him. He 
looks forward (in the first poem in this book) to old age as a 
time when 

to translate the songs of birds 
Will be beyond my power in words 


and in the next poem he is listening to a bird, wondering 
whether he has come from France and 


What’s in his song ; is it sweet laughter, 
Or anger that he crossed the water ? 


Being a man and not a bird, Mr. Davies naturally meditates 
at times in the normal human way; he “ looks before and 
after.” But the characteristic that chiefly marks him off 
from the other poets of the day is certainly his spontaneity, 
his direct, unquestioning contact of Nature, his inattentive- 
ness to anything in the nature of a problem, and his natural 
singing voice. 

The present volume is not as a whole quite on the level of 
Songs of Joy, but it contains many beautiful lyrics, some of 
which appeared in our own columns. There is The Mind’s 
Liberty. There is When on a Summer’s Morn, a delightful 
little song of birds and leaves, ending : 

And when Time strikes the hour for sleep, 
Back in my room alone, 

My heart has many a sweet bird’s song, 
And one that’s all my own. 


There is 4 Great Time, in which he states exquisitely the 
ecstasy of a rainbow and a cuckoo’s song, which may never 
come together again “‘ this side the tomb.” And there is 
The Moon, the concluding stanza of which could not easily 












be excelled for the perfect simplicity with which a deep, 
quiet emotion is expressed : 
Though there are birds that sing this night 
With thy white beams across their throats, 
Let my deep silence speak for me 
More than for them their sweetest notes ; 
Who worships thee till music fails, 
Is greater than thy nightingales. 
Mr. Davies is not Wordsworth and he is not Blake, pace 
some of his critics. But he is himself—always a rare thing 
in writers. He moves his readers because he has first been 
moved himself; and at a time when most, even of our better 
poets, have leanings towards the obscure and the poly- 
syllabic, his lyries preserve the clarity and ease of an earlier 
day. The best of the three hundred or so scattered about 
his seven volumes are so good that we shall not be satisfied 
until we have seen them issued as a “ Selection.” Only 
then will Mr. Davies come into his own. 

Mr. Hueffer, after an honourable career as a novelist, has 
suddenly come out as the head and front of various move- 
ments of “ advanced ” Art—by which many people under- 
stand Art in an advanced state of decomposition. He 
contributed to that nine-minutes wonder Blast, and he now 
brings out a poem on Antwerp, with a cover-design which 
appears at first sight to be Cubist, but which is found, on 
closer examination, to represent something. The poem 
within sits on the fence; or, rather, on two stools. In 
conception it is quite clear ; in statement it is quite direct ; 
in rhythm it hesitates between the Browningesque and the 
Poundesque ; in the varying length of the printed lines 
it is proudly revolutionary. Mr. Hueffer celebrates and 
marvels at the heroism of Belgium and closes with a picture 
of its immediate sequel: crowds of bereaved women and 
children in mourning arriving at Charing Cross on a foggy 
autumn night. His pictures of 

this Belgian man in his ugly tunic, 
His ugly round cap, shooting on, in a sort of obsession 
Overspreading his miserable land, 
Standing with his wet gun in his hand... . 


and of the refugees are quite vivid; and his meditations are 
not commonplace, though the apostrophic ‘“ Oh, poor 
dears |!” introduces a note of bathos. But the writing just 
lacks that concentration and extreme exactitude that 
differentiate the work of the born poet from that of the 
clever prose-writer turning to verse as an amusement. 

Mr. Chalmers is one of the regular contributors of verse to 
Punch and the author of Green Days and Blue Days, which 
had a considerable success, and deserved it. His new book 
is not as good as the old one. Perhaps there are too many 
spinneys, foxes, trout, and cock-partridges in it; these 
articles are always dealt with by our light verse writers when 
the fitting seasons come round, and it is very seldom that 
they are dealt with in any but a stale way. But we like 
Mr. Chalmers’ Chinese jingles ; even the worst of his verses 
are always well made ; and here and there he has a delicate 
charm of his own. In October is an example. “ In Rich- 
mond Park,” it begins, 

The leaf was thinned 
The dusk grew dark, 
Loud piped the wind ; 
The blown West yellowed 
A cloud’s torn cloak, 
An old stag bellowed 
Beneath an oak. 


Richmond Park is “ Eight miles—or under—from Charing 
Cross,” and the poem might well be used on the posters of 
our enterprising District Railway. 

The Oxford volume will come as a disappointment to 
those who enjoyed parts of its predecessor. The best things 
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in that predecessor were the parodies of Mr. Knox and 
Mr. Guedalla, and the failure of the present volume is due, 
in the absence of first-class serious work, to the non-inclusion 
of more of that kind of writing at which the clever young 
University man chiefly shines. The one thing to be com- 
mended in most of the poets represented is their absence of 
affectation. That is something to start with. 


THE LOST EMPIRE 
The Spanish Dependencies in South America, By BerNarp 
Moses. Smith, Elder. Two Vols. 2ls. net. 
Argentine Past and Present. By W. H. KorseEt. 
20s. net. 

Posterity is not kind to Empire-builders. In the modern 
world we live among the ruins of old colonial systems, and 
every free country in Europe or America is a dependency 
that has declined to remain dependent. Western and 
Central Europe form the United States of the Roman 
Empire, which cut the imperial painter in a War of 
Independence lasting some three centuries. North America 
is littered with the remains of the Elizabethan empire, and 
the republics of South America are the lasting memorial of 
Spanish imperialism. The lost empire of Spain has become 
so proverbial by reason of its loss that one sometimes 
forgets that it was ever an empire. But for two centuries 
Spanish America was the most important overseas dominion 
in the world. At a time when England controlled a coast- 
line and called it the Thirteen Colonies or held a sugar-island 
and called. it the Indies, a whole continent was a Spanish 
colony. We have been taught so often that it was priest- 
ridden and unprosperous that it is not easy to realise that 
British statesmen thought themselves well paid for the War 
of the Spanish Succession by a fraction of its trade and pre- 
ferred a second war to any interruption of their commercial 
privileges. 

‘“* Latin America ”’ has a long history that is rarely written. 
In the beginning, where the archeologists live, it had a 
strange brown population which has earned the gratitude of 
all schoolboys by the complete disappearance of its records 
and its admirable habit of concealing bullion. When the 
Spaniards came, then followed for sixty years the age of 
the adventurers ; between 1492 and 1550, as the dates are 
fixed by Dr. Moses, Spanish adventurers came, saw, and 
occasionally conquered. Then, as is habitual on these 
occasions, omnis America divisa est in tres partes—that is, 
the Spanish government divided the sub-continent into 
provinces and provided the ignorant aborigine with what 
Mr. Gardiner describes eloquently as “ Prophets, Priests 
and Kings,” but chiefly with priests. The Spaniards, who 
had expelled the infidel from Spain, rediscovered him in 
America and set about him with all the weapons of civilisa- 
tion—from persuasion to scorpions. It was in this period 
that the Spanish empire came into real existence, and from 
1550 to 1780 South America was governed and exploited as 
a Spanish colony. Colonies, as the term was then under- 
stood, were worked, in Bolingbroke’s phrase, “ like so many 
farms of the mother country.” It was the old colonial 
system, which in the same century lost the Thirteen Colonies 
to England, and its application was always instructive in its 
results. In the case of the Spanish empire revolt came more 
slowly than in North America, but in the century between 
1730 and 1824 the Spanish colonies gradually left the 
imperial system, until at Ayacucho the republican horsemen 
rode round the last of the Spanish infantry, and Mr. Canning, 
who was pathetically like Chantecler in the sunrise scene, 
believed that he had done it all himself. 

Dr. Moses, a Californian professor, who signs his preface 
in Paris, has written an ample history of the middle period. 


Black. 


His study of the Spanish empire in the full tide of its active 
existence is filled with novelty for Englishmen, whose only 
consolation for its complete government and large profits 
will be that it was finally a failure. The causes of that 
failure are varied and interesting. Whilst the mother 
country sought bankruptcy in a fatuous bullion policy, the 
colonies from which the bullion was drawn were left in a 
welter of clericalism and mixed marriages. The male native 
was exploited by the Spanish colonist and bullied by the 
Spanish priest, and the whole sub-continent was one enor- 
mous Rand, where the government ruled with as much 
political wisdom as a Board of Directors applies to a timber 
property. The Spaniard sought no loyalty and made no 
roads ; his empire did not even pay. The book is extremely 
well written and highly original ; but perhaps it is in the 
matter of arrangement that Dr. Moses, if one may say so, 
strikes the rock, and the volumes sometimes decline from 
history to the less classical level of reprinted studies. Dr. 
Moses has caught admirably the manner in which histories 
of South America should be written : 


The fame of the spoils of Peru inspired the Spaniards with great 
expectations, stimulated their desire to emigrate, and moved the 
colonists already in America to undertake new explorations. The new 
prospects of gain excited the avarice of the crown, and led to the 
adoption of a new rule for the distribution of the treasure to be acquired. 
After the capture of Atahualpa, in Peru, and of Montezuma, in Mexico, 
it appeared not unreasonable to suppose that similar events might 
follow in other parts of the continent. 


There is the true ring of history to be translated into Latin 
prose. In a later passage it is even more marked : 

The governor (Imperator aulem) began the march into the wilderness 
with nearly a thousand men. After the first hostile encounter with the 
Indians (Aedui) Lugo (Lucius) returned to Santa Marta with the 
wounded, and ordcred his son, Luis de Lugo, to continue the expedition. 
The troops suffered from attacks by the natives, and it became more 
and more difficult to provide the food required for the large body of 
men; and to avoid this inconvenience the force was divided into two 
parts, and each proceeded by a separate route. 

Evviva Prescott ! 

Mr. Koebel’s book on the Argentine is more contemporary 
and less important. As a distant prospectus of that wealthy 
republic it should be read with care by City Editors and the 
small investor. It is illustrated with coloured pictures by 
Mr. Christmas and with accuracy by the camera; there is a 
good map, and Mr. Koebel gives a full picture of the indus- 
tries of a region whose prospects have been judged by a 
distinguished economist from the pregnant fact that the 
Buenos Aires Jockey Club has recently increased its entrance 
fee. 


LONDON PAST AND PRESENT 
A Child’s Guide to London. By A. A. Meruiey. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Old Roads and Early Abbeys. 
Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 
The London Museum. By F. L. Harvey Darron. 
Gardner, Darton. 2s. 6d. net. 

The disappearance of ancient London landmarks proceeds 
with an accelerated velocity which threatens to leave us with 
nothing but the show-places like the Abbey and the Tower 
and the few fragments that can be swept together in 
museums. But as the relics disappear interest in them grows 
with an equal acceleration, and here are three books of widely 
different aims all testifying to the same eagerness to know 
something of the past life of our venerable city. 

A Child’s Guide to London aims at being a simple but 
complete guide to the places and objects of interest in and 
around London, and, on the whole, it fulfils this purpose 
admirably. Indeed, we have seen many guides on a more 
ambitious scale which it might advantageously supersede. 


By A Lover or Lonpon. 


Wells 
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It is unfortunate, however, that a book designed specially 
for the enlightenment of young minds in course of rapidly 
accumulating facts and dates should be marred by so 
many mistakes. It would hardly require Macaulay’s 
schoolboy to challenge the accuracy of calculations that 
place the landing of St. Augustine two hundred years after 
A.D. 170, that make Jack Cade “ centuries later ” than Wat 
Tyler, and allow Sir Walter Manny to endow a convent in 
1571. Our youthful critics will perhaps not so easily detect 
the error of attributing the foundation of St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor to Edward III., but even the oldest of us will 
resent the ascription of a famous brewery to “ Perkins and 
Barclay.’ At the National Gallery Margaritone becomes 
Margetone, at the Tate Diana masqucrades as Dinna, and 
at Kew Gardens we have a cyprus tree, while “ Alderman- 
bury Street,” “St. Andrews of the Wardrobe,” and “ All 
Harrows’ Barking” should be revised when a second 
edition is called for. The printer, no doubt, must bear the 
responsibility for a certain number of these. The book is 
illustrated by a few pictures of London scenes and a large 
number of reproductions of old masters from the National 
Gallery and elsewhere which have as little connection with 
the history of London as anything that can well be imagined. 

The second book belongs to a well-known species. It 
gossips pleasantly of the suburbs, mainly north-western, of 
their beginnings and of the religious houses which flourished 
there, and as one reads on it begins to dawn upon one that 
the author’s devotion to London is chiefly inspired by her 
devotion to the saints and martyrs (exclusively of the Roman 
Catholic faith) who lived and suffered thereabouts. And 
this devotion gradually overflows and finally submerges the 
other, so that the book in its later stages develops into a 
manual of hagiology. But it is all very charming and 
discursive. A few popular fallacies are thrown in, such as 
the derivation of ‘“‘ Ha Ha” from the expression of surprise 
which people were expected to utter on coming in their 
walks to a sudden check at the sunken fence. We thought 
this artless piece of etymology had long been consigned to 
the category of the ben trovato. 

Of quite different calibre is the handbook to the London 
Museum, that latest and most valuable expression of the 
growing interest already referred to. The museum itself is 
so admirably arranged and labelled that a catalogue is 
hardly necessary, and we believe no official catalogue exists. 
But no one should visit it without this book. It not only 
describes the most important and significant of the exhibits, 
but builds up around them a concise and scholarly history of 
London. The significance of each in the story of the 
development of London’s social and civic life is clearly 
brought out, largely under the influence of Sir Laurence 
Gomme’s recent theory of the continuity of London’s 
history. Especially do we commend the chapter on the 
prehistoric life of London, a chapter which sums up the 
results of the latest researches into the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic ages. We congratulate the author on the banish- 
ment of those overworked epithets “ quaint” and “ old- 
world ” from his interesting pages, but he would more fully 
have carned our gratitude had he refrained from telling us 
that “we are literally walking to-day upon the roofs of 
former men’s houses.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Myths of the North American Indians. By Lewis Spence, F.R.1.A. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 

Everyone has a sentimental regard for the Red Indian, but, as 
Mr. Spence remarks, the knowledge of Indian legend and mythology is 
strictly confined to a few experts on ethnology. This is a sorry state 
of affairs, for the very large number of specimens which Mr. Spence 
has collected in this book exhibit an idealism and a poetic imaginative- 
ness of the highest artistic quality. Comparatively few of the myths 












are brutal or savage, but reflect much of that intensity of aspiration 
and association with natural forces which characterised the best type 
of Indian before the desolating and demoralising wars with the white 
settlers. Mr. Spence carefully divides his material into the several 
myth cycles of the several great branches of the Indian race—Algonquin, 
Iroquois, Sioux, Pawnee, and the more northerly and north-westerly 
tribes. These separations are not by any means arbitrary, for each 
tribal division possessed its own well-defined peculiarities of super- 
natural vision. And quite apart from the religious symbolism of 
which these legends are the concrete manifestation, they include some of 
the most delightful fairy-stories in the world. Mr. Spence, who has done 
his work extremely well, also contributes an interesting introduction, 
discussing the origins, history, customs and elaborate religious system 
of the race. Indian totemism, fetichism and theology are, indeed, 
in their complexity and ornateness, comparable to the vastly intricate 
animism of the ancient Egyptians. The great difference is that the 
Indian conception of life was much the less materialistic. 


The Musical Faculty : Its Origins and Processes. By Wit.1am 
Wa.uace. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


This is an interesting book, but sticky. “To say that music is an 
emotion is not to answer one question, but to ask a myriad. When 
the problem of its usefulness arises, and when we seek to connect it 
with anything in our own experience, we are unable to find a solution. 
No sentimental explanation is of avail; it may touch the highest and 
the deepest within us. But why should it? Why does it?” This 
is one of the author’s best passages, yet even here, far more in others 
and in the book as a whole, the language just fails to let the ideas 
behind it co-ordinate and shine through as thought. It may sound 
pedantic to say that people do not call music “ an emotion,” but that 
they sometimes call it ** the expression of emotion,” but it is not pedantic 
seeing that Mr. Wallace is enquiring as an exact scientist into the 
psychology of musicians, into the process of the birth of music. One 
of his most interesting points is that, as yet, music has no absolute 
canon of taste, but the other arts have ; we are not sure that, young 
though music is, the distinction is acceptable, still less that he can make 
the distinction one of kind and say that painters have a rule since they 
are copyists, but musicians have no such rule. The author is pleasant 
on prodigies, and instructively statistical in his analysis of the old 
taunt against musicians, that their work is the product of insanity, 
or other disease. That great creativeness often goes with abnormality 
is obviously true (and the truth may even contain a condemnation of 
the normal). But to those people who condemn as unhealthy all work 
unless it is produced by a cross between Mr. Sandow and the director 
of an American store, we shall in future present Mr. Wallace’s point, 
that a man may be broken down by the strain of great work without 
giving us the right to assume there was some evil lurking in his blood. 
Art may have made Schumann mad ; it is futile to declare that mad- 
ness made his art. 


B. M. Malabari. By Sirmpar JoGenpra Sincu. Bell. 2s. net. 


Our administration in India has made an end of the military adven- 
turer, who might be a minor officer in one year and a monarch the next. 
But it has enlarged the opportunities of the poor scholar—witness 
Malabari, the pilgrim-reformer, as his biographer calls him, the apostle 
of social reform, journalist, lay preacher, and counsellor of Viceroys. 
Malabari was a Parsee, of humble birth and no initial advantages. 
In Bombay he edited the Indian Spectator, and late in life founded the 
monthly East and West, aiming always at co-operation with the Govern- 
ment and urging social reform (especially in marriage) as preliminary 
to political advance. He stood aside from the modern political move- 
ment, and was unpopular as an apologist of the Administration ; yet 
no member of the National Congress could frame a heavier indictment 
of the Indian land-revenue system than you will find set forth in this 
little volume. Indian writers of English do not, as a rule, succeed with 
personal records. Sirdar Jogendra Singh is an exception. 


Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. Vol. V. 
Collected by Ottver Exvtron. Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 

This volume contains essays on ** Rhythm in English Verse, Prose, 
and Speech,”’ by D. S. MacColl ; on “* The Novels of Mark Rutherford,” 
by A. E. Taylor; on “ English Place-names and Teutonic Sagas,” by 
F. W. Moorman; on Shelley’s Triumph of Life, by F. Melian 
Stawell; on Emily Bronté, by J. C. Smith; on “ Translation from 
Old into Modern English,” by A. Blyth Webster. All are interesting, 
substantial, moderate, and each in a different way. D. S. MacColl, 
of course, argues. He supports Lanier and attacks Mr. Saintsbury. 
F. W. Moorman has to make the most of a case for connecting Beowulf 
with the West Riding of Yorkshire. F. M. Stawell, in a modest way, 
shows more than most people know of the influences under which 
The Triumph of Life was written. J.C. Smith tells in a simple 
manner how Emily Bronté looks to him. And yet, because the subjects 
are unrelated and the writers different, and because the book is too 
small to prepare us for anything cyclopedic, it is dull to think of, 
dull with the dullness of cyclopadias. 
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THE CITY 


TRANGE things are still happening in connection with 
S the Foreign Exchanges. Exchange between Russia 
and Western Europe is hardly existent. Before the 
war, 95 roubles would usually purchase £10 sterling remit- 
tance ; now the Russian business man having to remit to 
London has to pay something like 117 roubles per £10, and 
can obtain very little exchange at that figure. It is said 
that a scheme is under consideration whereby Russia would 
purchase over 100 millions sterling of British One-Year 
Treasury Bills, which would go a long way towards pro- 
viding a means of remittance to London. It will at once 
be asked how Russia, which of course is a debtor and not 
a creditor country, is going to pay for these Treasury Bills. 
The answer is, that by arrangement Russia would pledge 
herself to ship produce to the equivalent amount as soon 
as transport became possible. There is no doubt that 
before they matured all the bills would have found their 
way back to London, and meantime a convenient form of 
remittance would have been created. What it would really 
amount to is that the British Government would be lending 
to Russia a paper currency specially adapted for payments 
to England, against obligations to ship produce. Germans 
who are selling their American securities in New York are 
profiting by the depreciation in the German exchange. 
The New York broker selling on behalf of his German client 
is, of course, paid in dollars, with which he buys drafts on 
Germany in marks, and the exchange being much in favour 
of America, the German seller receives something between 
5 and 10 per cent. more than the usual equivalent. 


* * * 


Some of the financial news items from America are 
interesting. A report recently issued shows that there 
are 816,900 Joint Stock Companies doing business in the 
United States, with a capital of over 64 billion dollars and 
bonded indebtedness of over 37 billion dollars. It is esti- 
mated that the securities of these companies represent 
something like one half of America’s total wealth. Probably 
a greater proportion of the trade of the United States is 
done by joint stock companies than of any other country 
in the world, for there nearly everything of importance is 
operated by a company, whereas in the United Kingdom 
many most profitable undertakings, as, for example, col- 
lieries, are still in private hands. In the United States 
agriculture is practically the only great modern industry 
that is not conducted by companies ; and by ‘“ Company ” 
(or “ Corporation,” as they term it across the Atlantic) 
the American means an undertaking in which the public 
owns stock, and not a private concern nominally registered 
as a company. As a result, the Stock Exchange plays a 
bigger part in the life of the United States than in any 
other country, and that is why the closing of the Stock 
Exchanges represented an even greater upheaval in the 
business life of America than in Europe. Another item of 
news from New York is that the scarcity of American dye- 
stuffs is affecting the colour of the fashions and has caused 
a difference in price of a quarter of a cent per yard between 
light and dark coloured prints, the latter, of course, requiring 
a larger quantity of dye-stuff. The Dry Goods Economist 


states, however, that in other imports from Germany in 
this line of business the recovery has been complete, and 
that imports of dress goods from Germany during November 
actually exceeded those of the corresponding month a year 
back. 
the German export trade continues active. 
these exports are conveyed is not stated. 


This is interesting, as it shows that in some lines 


By what ships 


New industrial issues are few and far between, but as 
time goes on we shall probably see more of them. It is 
obvious that among the most profitable investments obtain- 
able during the period of the war will be shares, the dividends 
on which vary according to the profits, of companies dealing 
in articles required in large quantities for war purposes, 
This has already caused considerable activity among shares 
of the armaments and motor-car groups. An interesting 
forthcoming new issue, likewise favourably influenced by 
the war, is the offer of 125,000 Six per cent. Cumulative 
Participating Preference Shares of £1 each by Henry 
Boston & Sons, Ltd., the well-known leather factors of 
Liverpool, Leicester and Northampton. This is an old- 
established concern, all the Directors, with the exception 
of the Chairman, Sir Joseph Beecham, Bart., being technical 
men in that trade. In addition to the 6 per cent. dividend, 
which is cumulative, the Preference Shares receive a sum 
equal to one-fifth of all dividends paid upon the Ordinary 
shares, and as the profits in the leanest of the last four years 
were nearly double the amount required to pay the 6 per 
cent., and during the past nine months are equal to nearly 
fifteen times the Preference dividend for that period, there 
should be good additional dividends during the next year 
or so. The Vendors are taking a good deal of cash out of 
the business, but if the war lasts for another six months, 
profits will soon make up for this. At par the shares seem 
attractive, for companies like this will be successful beyond 
all ordinary standards during the war and the period of 
re-equipment which will follow it, and for those who are in 
a position to do so it may not be a bad thing to place 
temporarily a certain amount of capital in shares of com- 
panies of this description rather than in fixed interest- 
bearing securities. 

* * * 

.The more they study the new American Federal Trade 
Commission Act, passed in September last, the less do 
American business men like those provisions which legalise 
strikes, pickets and boycotts. No Court may issue an 
injunction or order restraining employees from striking, 
from peacefully assembling, from picketing the premises 
of an employer and peacefully persuading others to strike 
or from persuading others not to patronise the concern 
against which they are striking, and it is further declared 
that these actions shall not be considered violations of any 
law of the United States. The December number of 
Moody’s Magazine, one of the important financial publica- 
tions of the States, becomes quite eloquent on the subject, 
as the following extracts show :— 

What shall it profit us if we break the shackles which capital is 
said to have fastened on our industrial limbs, only to substitute 
therefor the gyves forged by organized labor? Against such privi- 
leges as are here conferred upon the horny-handed, when wielded by 
Popes and Emperors, our ancestors fought, bled and died through a 
thousand years. In the hands of Innocent ITI. the interdict, medieval 
prototype of the boycott, laid France prostrate at the foot of the 
pontifical throne, and the bloodiest wars of the Middle Ages were 
waged to destroy the power of the interdict. Yet we place that power 
in the hands of Samuel Gompers and “look back upon the past as 
upon a bad dream.” 

Against the powers of the Spanish Inquisition Europe fought for 
three centuries, and we place the powers of the Inquisition in the 
hands of five Federal Trade Commissioners. . 

Every capitalist has not been converted into an altruistic angel 
of light and there are still rich men who might have trouble in getting 
through the needle’s eye ; but the nation will not be saved by decapi- 
tating the captains of industry and finance who had led us in the past 
and turning for new leaders to the Samuel Gomperses, the Bouck 
Whites, the Bernard Shaws and the Alexander Bergmans. Brains, 
experience, education and broad vision are still of value, despite the 
attempt to legislate the human race into a beautiful equality of 


mediocrity. 
Emit DavVIEs. 
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HE frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 


subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include ; 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

* Ont of print. 

Blue Book Supplements are also issued at regular 
intervals. 

The purpose of these is to rescue from undeserved 
obscurity the mass of interesting and enormously 
valuable information which is regularly being pub- 
lished at the public expense, and almost as regularly 
overlooked ; and at the same time to provide 
Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all others 
interested in public affairs, with a convenient and 
complete résumé of official publications. 
Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 


at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 














































Now Ready. Sixpence Net. 


COMMON 
SENSE about 
the WAR » 


BERNARD SHAW 


A Reprint of Mr. Shaw’s War 
Essay, with ‘“ The Last Spring of 
the Old Lion” and “A Reply 
to Some Critics.’ Any bookstall 


or newsagent can obtain copies 








promptly, and readers are par- 
ticularly asked to send _ the 
Publisher particulars of any 
unwillingness to do so. 


From all newsagents, price Sixpence net, or 
direct from the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., on receipt of Sevenpence. 





























THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


A Meeting will be held in the ESSEX 
HALL, Essex Street, Strand, on Friday, 
January 22nd, 1915, when a Discussion 
on ‘* The Conditions of Peace” will be 
opened by MABEL ATKINSON. The 
chair will be taken at 8 p.m. precisely. 


Syttasus.—War to-day in many respects more horrible 
than in former times. Danger to civilization. Comparison 
with Greece at the time of the Peloponnesian War. Main 
causes of war: the fact that the separate nations are the 
supreme social groups, mutual fears of national safety, the 
natural pugnacious instinct of men. Can we develop an 
organization which shall guarantee universal, or at least 
European, peace? Futility of ordinary pacifism and the 
anti-armament agitation. Non-resistance and national 
individualism will never secure peace. The Strike against 
War : its inevitable collapse. Arbitration treatics have 
only a limited field. What is needed is a “super-national” 
organization, capable of controlling the individual nations, 
while yet leaving them their appropriate field of action. 
Analogy with the prevention of private warfare within 
nations. ‘The Hague Court: its constitution and weak- 
nesses. Special problems of the proposed super-national 
tribunal : (¢) The method of representation of the forty- 
odd sovereign States, of varying sizes and degrees of civili- 
zation. (4) Are the representatives to be ambassadors or 
legislators? (c) Could any international functions be handed 
over to such a body, ¢.g., the post-office ? (¢) The sanctions 
for the decisions of the super-national body. Collapse of 
The Hague conventions in the present war. Can we 
establish an international police force? Are there other 
means of coercing a recalcitrant nation? (¢) Need from 
time to time to re-adjust national boundaries. Can this be 
done without war? 


THE MEETING IS OPEN TO VISITORS, AND 
THEY MAY TAKE PART IN THE DISCUSSION. 


Doors open at 7.30. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 


16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). The Spring Term opens on January 14th. For /fuil 
particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 





TYPEWRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 








YPEWRITING.—All branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Mauve F. Gatttrr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 





“[ TES WRITING wadertehen, by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Re . d k i d with 
~€.2..0 tendiaden head. Gdies Geen Le nd epee. 
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The Athenaeum and Co-operation 


WE ANNOUNCED IN OUR LEADING ARTICLE OF JANUARY 2 THAT 

WE WISHED TO ESTABLISH THE ATHENAZ!UM UPON A BASIS OF 

CO-OPERATION; WE SHALL BE GLAD TO ADD TO THE LARGE 

LIST WE ALREADY HAVE OF ENOQUIRERS THE NAME OF ANY 

READER OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” WHO IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS IDEA. 








REASONS FOR CO-OPERATION. 


We desire co-operation for two reasons: Firstly, 
that we may be able to rely in future not on 
the assistance of capital or advertising revenue, 
but on the help given as required of those who 
believe in The Atheneum as a really useful organ 
of critical and independent thought. Secondly, 
that we may have the support of all such in 
our effort to establish a Referendum of thinking 
people throughout the world for the various subjects 
with which we deal. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ATHENAUM. 


The Atheneum has won and held, during the last 
eighty-six years, its place as a leading organ of 
Thought. Literature, Science and the Fine Arts 
have been its principal arena, but those who have 
controlled its policy have not hesitated when 
occasion demanded to apply to questions outside 
that arena the unbiassed and independent criticism 
which is its raison d’étre. 


ENLARGEMENT OF CRITICAL SPHERE. 


This application was systematised at the beginning 
of 1914 by the issue of Special Supplements on 
such subjects as French Literature, Education, 
Sociology, Theology, etc. We desire to extend 
our range of criticism to the great problems 
which now, more than at any other time in our 
national, or rather our international, history, are 
facing us with instant demand for attention. 
Great work is to be done in the examination of the 
problems of the modern world of thought, and 


The Atheneum has a great part to play in that 


work. 


A PRACTICAL CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME. 


We have prepared, and have already sent to many 
interested applicants, a detailed scheme explaining 
our objects and the methods which we propose to 
apply to these—in a word, the practical working of 
the co-operation which we are convinced is neces- 
sary for The Atheneum. 





Next week The Atheneum will contain an article on “ Business.” 








THE ATHENA:UM, 
11 BreAmM’s BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I wish to receive Details of your Co-operation Scheme. 


Name 


Address 
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